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PREFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 



There is, perhaps, no art or science which possesses more 
extensive or prolific means of instruction and entertainment, 
or which has greater claims on the consideration of the world 
at large, than that of Architecture, To consider properly 
and appreciate fully the importance of the art, we must first 
take its history from the earliest period, wherein we sl^all 
find that every invention has had its origin in the wants of 
man, and every improvement in the science of building has 
resulted from the requirements of various nations advancing 
towards a more powerful position or a higher degree of 
civilization. 

The architecture of a country is therefore inseparable from 
its history 5 it is the external and enduring form of a people's 
habit — an index of their state of knowledge and social 
progress. But it may safely be asserted, that to the influ- 
ence of religious systems is mainly to be attributed the ad- 
vances and perfection in the arts of design and decoration, as 
well as their perpetuity to veneration for the purposes of their 
erection. 

The present small work on the History of Architecture is 
intended to serve as an introduction to the study of the art,— 
to assist the student in the distinction and classification of the 
various styles whicl\ have been practised in different countries, 
— and to point out their derivation or application. In some 
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instances^ for want of positiTe evidencci conclusions are formed 
from similarities of combinations or comparative history, but 
avmding all reference to speculative theories. The origin of 
Gredan architecture is, and always has been, a vexata quastio : 
whether the forms of the temples built in durable materials 
were derived from the timber erections of their own country^ 
or from the stone temples of Egypt, is difficult to determine ; 
bat we know that from the earliest period there was a conneo* 
tion and intercourse carried on between the two nations ; and 
as the climate of Egypt was not favourable for the growth of 
timber, we are certain that no country was called upon earlier 
to adopt stone or granite as a building material. Thus there 
is every probability that the architecture of the Greeks was 
formed on those pre-existent structural buildings of the Egyp- 
tians having columns and entablatures, and which had no 
relation to a wooden edifice. To the dissimilarities of the con- 
stituent principles of sculpture, or the general properties of 
moulding and ornament, no importance can be attached in 
deciding the origin of any style ; for we know that the essen- 
tial elements of a class of architecture may be borrowed by 
men of a different property of mind, who may have the power 
of adopting and improving what others have invented so as to 
make the invention their own, and produce so great a dififerenee 
that it is scarcely possible to discover the growth of one style 
of architecture from another. To instance this, we need not 
go beyond our own country, — ^where, in five centuries, the 
same race of men produced varieties of design much more 
antagonistic to each other than those of Egypt and Greece. 

It has been the main object in the following treatise, to give 
a continuous history of architecture, from the time of its per- 
fection in Greece to the present period, describing its various 
peculiarities and gradual transitions from one style to another; 
and it is to be regretted, that the comparatively restricted 
qpace has necessitated an undue compression of the vast mass 
of information connected with this subject, and to which cir- 
cumstance some omissions may be attributed. It is, however. 
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to be hoped that this Introdaction to the Art of Architecture, 
divested of unnecessary technicalities, may be instrumental in 
producing a more general appreciation of its beauties, and 
be the means of leading the general reader to more extensive 
researches. 

T. Talbot Bury. 

26, Golden Square, June, 1849. 



In producing a second edition of Mr. Bury's Treatise on the 

History of Architecture, which has been demanded by the sale 

of an extensive impression since its publication in 1849, it has 

been deemed advisable to make some considerable additions to 

the number of its illustrations : engravings of several of the 

most interesting examples of the various styles of architecture 

which prevailed at different periods are therefore inserted, with 

a view to enhance the intrinsic merits of the work. 

An Appendix, containing some additional remarks on the 

churches of Wren, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and others, is also 

added. 

J. W. 

April, 1853. 
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deur at a very early period, there can be little doubt. It 
is mentioned as a place of great commercial importance, and 
** its merchants as more than the stars of heaven." Nineveh 
was taken by the Medes under Arbaces, in the eighth century 
B. c, when it was nearly 'destroyed ; and qnite so, when taken 
by Cyaxares, 625 b. c. All that now remains, on each side 
of the Tigris, of this once splendid city, has the appearance of 
a range of hills, from which large stones and bricks connected 
by bitumen, on which are inscriptions, are frequently dug up. 

The next city noted for its early origin was Babylon, founded 
by Nimrod, son of Cush, and grandson of Ham.* It is de- 
scribed by the ancient writers, Strabo and Quintus Curtius, as 
JEi city of great strength and magnificence : so great was the 
circuit of its walls, that there was pasture and arable land 
within them sufficient to support the whole population during a 
long siege. According to Herodotus, the walls were 50 cubits 
thick 'ind 200 in height, built of bricks made from the earth 
which was dug out of the ditch that surrounded the city. In 
the walls were 100 gates made of brass, as well as the jambs 
hud lintels. It has been said, that if ever there was a city 
trhich seemed to bid defiance to any predictions of its fall, 
that city was Babylon, — for a long time the most famous city 
of the old world, whose walls were reckoned amongst its 
wonders. 

The ruins that have been discovered on each side of the 
Euphrates confirm the accounts which have descended to us of 
its splendour ; although nothing now remains but large masses 
of brick- work laid on hme mortar of good quality. On the 
eastern side> it is supposed, are the remains of the great 
temple of Belus,f which, according to Diodorus, was higher 
than the largest pyramid. Among the ruins are to be found 



* Genesis x. 10. ** And the beginning of his kingdom was BabeL'* 

t The temple of Belus, as described by Herodotus, was of a pyramidal 

form, similar to the Hindoo temple at Tanjore, and the great Mexican 

temples. It was founded by Semiramis, 1650 b. c. 
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firagments of alabaster vessels^ fine earthenware^ marble, «nd 
great quantities of varniahed tiles whose glazing and colouring 
are still fresh. 

Of what date these are it is impossible to conjecture, as so 
little information exists on this interesting subject. We are 
told that in the time of Semiramis, Queen of Assyria 1665 
B.C., an extensive and splendid palace existed on each side of 
the Euphrates, connected by a tunnel under the river, and 
likewise that a bridge was built by Nitocris to connect the 
two parts of the city divided by the Euphrates. The piers 
were of large hewn stones, in order to erect which the course 
of the river was diverted, and its bed left dry. 

The city was brought to its highest degree of perfection by 
Nebuchadnezzar, about 600 years before the Christian era; 
but its splendour must have been of short duration, as about 
60 years after the death of that monarch, and during the 
reign of Belshazzar, it was taken by Cyrus. From that time 
it gradually declined, and afterwards became a part of the 
great Persian monarchy. 

The Egyptian Thebes,* situated near the southern extre- 
mity of that empire, is the most ancient city of whose buildings 
any remains exist at the present time. The period of its 
foundation ascends, probably, to the same antiquity as that of 
Nineveh and Babylon. It was the first seat of the Egyptian 
government,t which at an early period was transferred to 
Memphis, near the northern extremity of the empire. From 
this time its importance declined, but the imperishable nature 
of the materials and the immensity of its masses have pre- 
served the buildings for more than three thousand years. 
Memphis, less fortunately situated, by being nearer the line of 

* The most ancient name of Thebes is Pathros, and it was so called 
from Pathrusim, son of Mizraim and son of Ham. Mizraim was the first 
occupier of the country of Egypt. 

t The first king mentioned is Menes, who is supposed to have lived 
above 2000 years b. c, and contemporary with the era of the Chinese 
emperor Gao, with whom the historical period of China begins. 
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communication between Asia and Africa, has been more sub- 
ject to the destructive caprices of man, and has disappeared 
from the face of the earth.* At present the site of the citj 
of Thebes is occupied by four principal Tillages, — Luxor and 
Kamac on the eastern side, (roumah and Medinet-Abou on 
the western side of the river. The buildings and sculpture of 
this gigantic ' city of a hundred gates,' still extant, are the most 
ancient that exist in Egypt, and are the best and most genuine 
specimens of Egyptian art and architecture ; for there is every 
reason to believe that by far the greater part were executed 
before Egypt had yet experienced the influence of the Greeks, 
and long before the Persian invasion. 

The ruins, chiefly consisting of temples, colossi, sphinxes, 
and obelisks, occupy nearly the whole extent of the valley or 
the Nile, a space of six miles from east to west. On the 
western side, where the ruins of this vast city terminate, those 
of the City of the Dead commence, among which there are 
tombs excavated in the rocks, and decorated with paintings 
still as fresh as though the artist's hand had been engaged 
upon them but a few weeks past. 

The principal remains of Egyptian architecture (chiefly 
temples) are to be found on the banks of the Nile, and extend 
from Cairo to Nubia, a distance of 500 miles. The peculiarity 
observable in all that was erected by the Egyptians is the great 
sublimity of the masses, the grandeur and severity of every 
line, by which their buildings bear the stamp of that sentiment 
of eternal duration which they were always so anxious to 
realize in their monuments. 

At a very early period the Egyptians were extremely skilful 
in working stone, an art in which they have never been sur- 
passed. The large blocks of stone of which their temples are 
composed are well squared, and so laid that the joints are 
scarcely visible. 

The most interesting and complete temple in the whole 

* Egypt was conquered by Cambyses, 525 years b. c. ; after -wkich time 
it became a province of Persia. 
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valley of the Nile is that of Edfou, ahout 25 miles abore 
Thebes. This great and magnificent temple is one of the 
largest in Egypt, and is m comparatively good preservation. 
Its form is rectangular, and its general dimensions 450 feet 
by 140 feet. In the centre of one of the sides is the entrance 
between two sloping towers, 100 feet in length by 32 feet in 
width, on the surface of which are represented some colossal 
figures ; and above these are two rows of smaller ones, supposed 
to be the divinities of the temple receiving the offerings of the 
Ptolemies, "^^^thin is a court surrounded by a colonnade on 
three sides, and on the side facing the entrance is a beautiful 
pronaos, or portico, of eighteen columns: beyond this is 
another of smaller dimensions ; and further on are the walls 
which protect the sanctuary and its dependencies : these are so 
completely filled up with sand and soil, that it is nearly im- 
possible to reach them. All the columns, friezes, cornices, 
and the whole surface of the walls, inside as well as out, 
both of the pronaos and court, are covered with symbohcal 
sculptures, hieroglyphical inscrip^ons, and representations 
of offerings to their divinities. 

Of all the works of the ancient Egyptians, those which have 
caused the greatest wonder to the world at large are the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, supposed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson to 
have been erected 2120 years B.C.* Herodotus dates the 
Great Pyramid about 900 years b. c, or about 450 years 
before he visited Eg3rpt. ChevaUer Bunsen places them 
about 2000 years before that period ; and this is confirmed 
by the opinions of Champollion and Rosellini. 

The Great Pyramid, said to have been built by Cheops,t is 
700 feet square at the base, and 470 feet in height ; the second 
b 650 feet square, and 280 feet in height ; the third, 400 feet 
square, and 160 feet in height. About 300 paces from the 
second pyramid stands the gigantic statue of the Sphinx, 
whose length, from the forepart to the tail, has been found to 

* And attribated by him to Suphu and Sen-suphis. 
t The other two by Cephrenes and Mycerinos. 
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be 125 feet. Belzoni cleared away the sand, and found a 
temple between die legs, and another in one of its paws. 

The mechanical skill of the Egyptians is shown in their 
quarr3ring and working stone ; and the means that must have 
been used to convey sudi immense blocks of stone as we find 
in their works, from, quarries situated at a distance from them, 
naturally surprise us. 

The obelisks of Thebes ud Heliopolis va^ in size from 70 
to 93 feet in length,* and are built of one stone. The largest 
in Egypt, which is at the great temple at Kamac, is calculated 
to weigh 297 tons, and was brought about 138 miles from 
the quarry. Those at Heliopolis passed over a space of 
800 miles. 

The two colossal statues in a sitting attitude (one of which ' 
is the vocal Memnon) are each of a single block, 47 feet ia^ 
height, and contain 1 1,500 cubic feet ; they are carved from 
stone not known within several days' journey from the place 
where the statues are found ; and at Memnonium is a colossal 
statue, which, when entire, weighed 887 tons. The raising of 
the obelisks is considered a far greater test of mechanical skiH 
than the transport of these prodigious weights ; but into the 
mode that was adopted we have no insight from any repre^ 
sentations yet discovered. 

Of the taste, style, and character of Egyptian Architecture^ 
little can be said, beyond admiration at the immensity of the 
works and the patience with which they must have been 
accompUshed. The masses of material which the country 
produced measured their efforts and conceptions, and their 
invention was exhausted by a very restricted number of 
combinations. 

Their monuments are admirable for grandeur and solidity, 
and they have a truly imposing effect ; but we can only con- 
sider them as part of the history of Architecture and Art, 
because the ornaments and sculptmre, originating from a 

* Sir Gardner Wilkinson's * Manners and Cnstoms of the Ancient 
Egyptians.' 
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symbolical religion peculiar to the Egyptians, admit of no re- 
vival, even were art more immediately connected with them. 

The columns are evidently a representation of a bundle of 
reeds or lotus stems, tied together at the top and base^ the 
leaves of which, as well as those of the palm, are chiefly used 
in ornamenting the capitals. 
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GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

That Architecture and Art always have been progressive, 
and have not appeared at once in full perfection, is a truism 
that need scarcely be advanced ; yet in our admiration of their 
perfection we do not always consider the history of their pro- 
gression, or the sources from whence they sprang. No styled 
with the exception of the Egyptian, was the spontaneous 
growth of the soil on which it flourished, or proceeded directly 
from the nations that practised it : the germs of all other 
styles were borrowed from people whose habits and religious 
customs were totally dissimilar ; and its advances or improve- 
ments were the natural results of civilization, caused by inter- 
course with other nations in times of peace, or by the adoption 
of all that was worthy of imitation in conquered states, during 
the incessant wars that were carried on in the eastern parts of 
the world. 

Thus was it with the much admired Architecture and Arts 
of Greece and Rome, so that centuries elapsed ere anything 
worthy of those terms was to be found in either empire. 

The most ancient writings and traditions inform us (and 
reason itself assists us to the same conclusion) that the various 
tribes of human beings diffused over the face of the earth led 
a wandering life until a period when, increasing in number and 
uniting together for mutual protection, they were obliged to 
surround their abodes by walls and fortifications, in order to 
secure themselves from hordes that lived by plunder o^ly. 
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Sach was the origin of the earliest societies^ and the foundar 
tion of the first towns and cities. 

Greece was divided into a numher of petty states, which, in- 
dependent of each other, and therefore necessarily rivals, 8iir> 
rounded themselves, as a means of protection, with thick walls, 
long hefore they had learned the art of building temples, and 
when their huts or houses were of the rudest character. The 
first erections were their acropoles, invariably situated on 
eminences which were converted into citadels, and served for 
places of security when the population became too numerous 
to remain in them, and had spread themselves over the sur- 
rounding plains. The acropoles usually contained all things 
of the greatest value to the community, such as the public 
treasures, the archives, and the temples of the tutelary di- 
vinities; indeed, they were to the Greeks what the capitol 
was to the Romans. 

The oldest remains of walls and acropoles exist at Tiryns 
or Tirynthus and Mycenae, near Argos, in the Morea, and are 
said to have been built by the Cyclopes, a tribe which is sup- 
posed to have arrived from Thrace or Phoenicia, and settled in 
Asia Minor. The date of the masonry is supposed to be 
coeval with the time of Abraham, who arrived in Canaan b. c. 
1917.* Sir William Gell makes the date of the buildings b. c. 
1379. All that at present exists of Tiryns consists of portions 
of the walls of the acropolis, which are from 21 to 25 feet in 
thickness, and 45 feet in height, built of tremendous blocks of 
stone from 10 to 13 feet long, and 4 feet 4 inches thick. In 
the thickness of these walls are two ranges of galleries, each 5 
feet broad and about 12 feet high : the sl\ape of these passages 
is triangular, the sides sloping upwards until they meet. This 
form was obtained by making the horizontal courses of masonry 
project one beyond the other, the edge of each course being 
splayed off so as to give, from the interior, very much the 
appearance of a kind of arch having been constructed. They 
probably conducted round the whole of the citadel, and were 

* Fosbroke. 
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used as shelters for the garrison during the night or bad 
weather. Mr. Woods* sajs that no tool seems to have been 
applied to the stone, but that the rude masses are merely 
heaped on one another, taking care in the position of each suc- 
cessive block to place it where it would most exactly fit into 
the work, and most probably keeping the smoothest side out- 
wards to form the face of the work. The workmanship of 
these walls is nothing more than that of the modem fencing 
without mortar, the interstices between the larger stones being 
filled up with others of smaller size, unworked, and merely 
heaped on one another. Pausanias informs us, that when the 
Argives attempted to destroy Tiryns, the walls were so strong 
that they could not throw them down: he also describes 
them to be equally worthy of admiration with the Pyramids of 

Egypt.f 

The next city connected with Greece that demands our 

notice, on account of its early fortifications and acropolis, of 
which parts exist at the present time, is Mycenae, near Argos, 
hkewise built by the Cyclopes, or by Mycenseus, b. c. 1700, 
and considerably enlarged by Perseus about b. c. 1390. The 
walls of this city, like those of Tiryns, are in some places 
built of rough stones, from 8 to 9 feet in length : when entire, 
they must have been 60 feet high, although at present, in the 
most perfect part, their height is ojAj 43 feet. The general 
thickness is 21 feet, but in some places 25 feet, and they are 
mostly constructed of well-jointed polygonal stone. Some re- 
mains of towers are discernible. 

One of the most interesting objects in the history of Art 
still remains here, generally known as ' the Gate of the Lions :' 
it is the principal entrance to the acropolis. This gate owes 
its celebrity to the basso-relievo by which it is surmounted, 

* * Letters on Architecture/ 2 vols. 4to. 

t Sir William Gell states that on the centre of the architraves of the 
gates are holes, which leads him to suppose that the gates were hung from 
large central pivots, so that one side opened inwards while the other 
advanced. 

a5 
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the subject of which is two lions, with their fore-ptws resting; 
on a pedestal : from this the gateway takes its name. This 
sculpture (on a triangular stone over the architrave) is the 
most ancient specimen of this kind of Grecian art ; it is 10 feet 
6 inches wide at the base, and 9 feet in height: between the- 
lions is a semicircular pillar, bearing some resemblance to the- 
Doric Order, although, contrary to the general usage, it in- 
creases in size from the bottom ta the top. The date of this^ 
sculpture is supposed by some to be nearly coeval with the 
other part. Pausanias mentions, that in his day it was re- 
ported to be the work of the Cyclopes : however this may be, 
there can be little doubt but that it is the oldest specimen of. 
Grecian sculpture now existing. The architrave over this gate 
is of one stone, 15 feet long, and 4 feet 4 inches in height, and 
in it are visible sockets of about 3 inches in diameter, which, 
received the pivots upon which ihe gates turned. 

We may here mention a subterranean building at Mycenee^ 
known as the Treasury of Atreus, the father of Agamemnon i*' 
the principal chamber is of a circular form, 48 feet in diameter^ 
and about 49 feet in height. The covering of this buildm^t 
has the appearance of the inside of a dome, which has led sefme- 
authors to suppose that the arch was known in Greece at a 
very early period ; but it is now ascertained that the principle 
of the arch does not exist in it, as the construction is the same 
as in the arched passages at Tiryn^i the courses are horizontal, 
each projecting beyond the other, with the lower angles cut 
away until they meet at the apex, which consists of one very, 
large stone. Beyond this is a vault or inner chamber, iit the 
walls of which, as well as those of the larger chamber, are a 
number of bronze nails, which in all probability were used to . 
fasten plates of metal to the walls; a custom doubtless re- 
sorted to on some occasions, as we read of ''brazen chambers'* 
and ''brazen temples." f The courses of stone in this build- 

* Atireus came to the throne of Argos 927 b. c. 
t There are other instances of subterraneous chambers being lined with 
thin plates of metal: that at Argos, in "which Acrisius confined his- 
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ing are regular, al- 
though of unequal 
Bue, and laid with- 
out cement the 
luitel of the door 
la of one piece of 
stone, of about 27 
feet long, 17 ftet 
wide, and 3 feet 9 
inches thick, and is 
calculated to weigh 
about 133 tooa, a 
mass of stone to 
which none can be 
compared, except- 
ing those med m 
Egjpl • 

Having given a 
slight description 
of the earhest erec- 
tions of stone in 
Greece, which are 
considered asspeci- 
mens of Cyclopean 
or Pelasgic Archi- 
tecture, we will now 
proceed to notice ' 

that style of Archi- 
tecture which has with justi 




; been diimed ihe purest that 



daughter, was probably Bimilsr to those of the adjaceat nvol city. — Fid* 
Donaldsod'a ' De«criptioii of the Subtfrranean Chamber at Myeenc' 

■ Mr. DonaldBon statei that tbere are nnmeroua buildingi and ex- 
cavations in Egypt, Sieilj and Italy constructed in a manner iiinilar to 
this BubtcrraQeous chamber la Ihe Memnonmm at Thebes u an oblODg 
chamber, covered by a semicircular vaulting the itones <A -^^iidft Vwsn 
horizontal courses projecting beyond eacK oltei aa fticij »4-»«ii<ift\a.'^'«''w'^ 
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the mind of man has invented, and to adorn which has 
originated a class of sculpture which, for composition and 
execution, has never heen surpassed. 

The accounts of the earhest temples of Greece or Asia 
Minor are chiefly founded on inferences, and so unsatisfactory 
that it would he useless to dwell on them at any length. The 
sacerdotal office, which at first was possessed hy the head of 
each family, became in some countries, by the establishment 
of a monarchical goyemment, vested in the prince ; and where 
this happened, there is every reason to believe that some part 
of the palace was set apart for the offices of religion ; — but sub- 
sequently, when a regular order of priesthood was formed, it was 
found necessary to have places appointed for performing the 
sacrifices, and therefore temples were erected for that purpose. 

Before the time of Homer, 900 b. c, there were few temples 
in Greece.* Those mentioned by him are, the temple of 
Minerva at Athens, that of Apollo at Delphi, and of Neptune 
at MgBd. He represents the sacrifices to have been per- 
formed on altars in the open air; and it is obvious from 
the terms which he employs, that the temples of Minerva 
and Apollo were roofless. That temples existed on the 
Asiatic coast is certain, for Hecuba is described by him as 
leading a procession of matrons to the temple of Minerva, in 
the city of Troy, in order to propitiate the goddess. 

There is every reason to suppose, however, that until after 
the time of Homer there was no regular priesthood in Greece, 
and that the office of priest was vested in the kings. The 
altar appears to have been the only structure for sacred use at 
this period, and the tops of the mountains were selected, not 

so as to produce that curvilinear form. Near Noto in Sicily, in the district 
of Falconara, on the road from Mititello to Vizzi ; also in Sardinia^ where 
these chambers are known by the name of Norages ; and at Tusculum, 
near Rome, the same construction exists; but in none of these do we 
possess such correct dates as Pausanias and history itself famish of those of 
Orcomenus and Mycenae.'' — Vide supplementary volume to the ' Antiquities 
of Athens.' 
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only by the Greeks, but by other nations,* for the worship of 
their gods ; and we read in the Iliad that Hector sacrificed on 
the top of Ida. The altars erected on the hills were at first only 
enclosed by walls and the abodes of the priests^ but when the 
forms of their worship became more mysterious, and to them 
more sacred, these altars were concealed from the public view 
by more lofty erections, which, in the first place, were com^ 
posed of wood. The temple of Delphi, mentioned by Homer, 
is supposed by Bryant to have been founded by Egyptians, 
and was, according to Pausanias, a mere hut covered with 
laurel and branches. 

That temples of wood, in Greece, preceded those of stone, is 
certain; and considerable ingenuity has been exercised to 
prove that they were the types of the latter, — ^that each part of 
the stone building corresponds with and was copied from that 
previously constructed in wood. The greatest dissimilarity 
between the wood and stone buildings must have been in the 
space between the upright supports. It is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that where timber was to be obtained in good lengths 
and thicknesses, they would have placed the supports so near 
each other as we find in every example of a columnar temple 
of stone : further, it is not probable that, however prodigal they 
might have been of their material, they would have placed theii 
tie-beams so near each other, as must have been the case if the 
ends of them are to be compared to the triglyphs of the frieze. 
However, after the admission of this theory by so many writers 
on Architecture, it would be profitless to wander from the path 
they have trodden, and would occupy more space than we can 
give to the subject. 

It is still a matter of conjecture in what city the first Grecian 
Doric temple was erected ; but we are informed by Vitruvius 
that Dorus, the son of Hellen, reigned over Achaia and Pelo- 
ponnesus, and that he built a temple of the Doric Order on a 
spot sacred to Juno, in the ancient city of Argos, 1200 years 

* Vide Numbers zxiii. 14. Strabo informs ns that the Persians always 
performed their worship upon the hills. 
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before Christ. Many temples similar to it were afterwards 
ndsed in the other parts of Achaia. 

There exists no doubt but that the temples in Asia Minor 
were fiur in advanoe, in an architectnnd point of "view, of those 
m Greece Proper, and that the art of erecting substantial struo* 
tares was derived directly or indirectly from the Egyptians, as 
many of their religious rites and ceremonies were similar to those 
of Egypt.* The columns in front of a tomb at Beni-hassen, in 
Egypt, bear a strong resemblance to the Doric column ; they 
have twenty shallow flutes, and a simple abacus, without any 
base or plinth. The date is supposed to be 1 740 b. c. The 
Dorians, iBolians, Achseans, and lonians (descendants of 
Hellen), are said to have acquired considerable knowledge of 
the arts and sciences, which they must have derived from the sur-) 
rounding nations, and afterwards imparted to the Grecian states 
from whom they originated. From the buildings that were 
raised by these tribes were taken the two Grecian Orders of 
Architecture, viz. the Doric and the Ionic, which have been 
called after their originators, and by them introduced into the 
other Grecian states. Architecture, as well as all the other 
arts, could only be carried to perfection by very slow steps, 
and many changes and improvements must have taken place in 
their temples before they could have arrived at that beauty of 
propcMrtion and excellence of design which are evinced in the 
works of the time of Pericles (about 460 b. c). 

EUstory Aimishes us with few means of ascertaining the pro- 
gress and condition of the Fine Arts among the Greeks between 
the period commonly assigned to the siege of Troy ( 1180 p. c.) 
and that of the time of Solon and Pisistratus, 594 b.c. One 
of the earliest temples of the Greeks, that of Jupiter at 
Olympia, must, according to Pausanias, have been built about 
630 years before the Christian era ; that of Diana at Ephesus 
was begun at a period a Httle less remote. After this time 

* Cadnios, son of Agenor, King of Phcenicia, who is supposed to have 
lived 1530 b. c, is said to have instnicted the Greeks in the worship of the 
Egyptian and Phoenician deities, and to have taught them various useful arts. 
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temples were reared at Samos, Priene, Magnesia, and other 
places, up to that age when, under the administration of 
Pericles, the Architecture of Greece attained perfection ; and 
the highest heauty whereof it is supposed to be susceptible, 
was displayed in the Parthenon at Athens.* 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of these works, the science 
of Mechanics was in its infancy, and the Greeks bestowed but 
little attention on their private houses : all the splendour and 
magnificence of art was reserved for the embeUishment of their 
temples and other public buildings.f 

The most splendid period of the Grecian history was be- 
tween the sixth and fourth centuries before the Christian era, 
during the time of the wars that were carried on between the 
Persians and the principal states of Greece, and to which the 
greatest prosperity of the Athenians may be attributed : lite- 
rature was cultivated, and the arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture, which were employed to ornament the city, were carried 
to a degree of excellence that has never been surpassed. 
Greece was conquered by the Romans 146 b. c, and became a 
Koman province, although Athens and Delphi were declared as 
free towns. Its history from this period is without interest to 
us in our inquiry into the progress of art. It was overrun by 
the Goths in 267 a. d., and again in 398 A. d. under Alaric; 
and after being occupied by the Crusaders and Venetians, at 
last fell into the power of the Turks, on the conquest of 
Constantinople.^ 

* This temple, dedicated to Minerva, was built by Ictinus, under the 
direction of Phidias, who enjoyed the most exalted reputation, and exe- . 
cuted the unrivalled sculpture which adorned it. 

t One remark may not be out of place here, which will explain the 
mode of deciding on the date of the temples, viz. that in the earliest the 
diameter of the columns was greater in proportion to their height, and^ 
the interccriumniations were less, than those of a later period. 

X We have been compelled to go into the general history of the nations 
in which Architecture has originated, as it is nearly impossible to give the 
history of one without the other. An improvement in art has invariably 
been caused by some great change in the policy ox i^\v|^<yoL ^iTtA^sso^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The Architecture of the Romans can scarcely be said to be 
original ; it was unquestionably borrowed from the Etruscans. 
Etruria, a city of Italy now called Tuscany, is supposed to have 
been a colony of Greece. This opinion has been formed by the 
great solidity of the walls that surround their cities, consisting 
of enormous blocks of stone, similar to the masonry of the 
Cyclopes, and said to be coeval with the walls of Tiryns, 
Mycenae, and other works of a very early age. The instruction 
in the art of building that the Romans received from the 
Etruscans was not probably before the time of the Tarquins, 
540 B. c, when their edifices began to be constructed on fixed 
principles. The first Tarquin, who was a native of Etruria, did 
much towards the improvement of Rome, and brought from 
his native country a taste for that grandeur and solidity which 
prevailed in the Etruscan works. Under his reign the city was 
fortified, and the walls built of hewn stone. The reign of the 
second Tarquin was distinguished by the erection of temples, 
schools for both sexes» and halls for th^ administration of 
justice ; this was about 508 b. c. : but to Tarquinius Superbus, 
the seventh and last king, Rome was indebted for its greatest im- 
provements ; he continued the building of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, finished the Circus and other public buildings^ 
and made a regular drainage of the city to the Tiber.'*' 

It will be impossible to trace the Architecture of the Romans 
through its various stages between the time of the last king, 
508 B. c, and the subjugation of Greece by that people in 
145 B. c, a period of 363 years. The disputes in which they 
were continually engaged left Uttle leisure for the arts of peace. 

* The cloacae, or sewers, which extended under tl^e whole of Rome, 
were a work on which time and expense were not spared ; they were of 
wrought stone, and in height and breadth were so considerable that a cart 
loaded with hay could pass through them. How insignificant must our 
own dnunag« appear in comparison with this stupendous work I 
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Daring the time that Appius Claudius was Censor^ about 
309 B. c, the earliest paved road was made bj the Romans : 
it was first carried to Capua, and afterwards continued to 
a length altogether of 350 miles: it was paved with the 
hardest stone, and it remains entire at the present daj. To 
Appius Claudius belongs the honour of raising the first aque- 
duct : the water with which it supplied the city was collected 
from the neighbourhood of Frascati, about 100 feet above the 
level of Rome. 

The materials for carrying on a continuous investigation of 
the styles of the Roman buildings are so scanty, (as in the 
case of Grecian Architecture, without examples whereon we 
can reason,) that we will not detain the reader with useless 
speculations, but at once proceed to that period when Greece 
was reduced to a Roman province, 145 b. c. Art, in the 
strict application of that word, was not properly understood 
by the victorious Romans at this time ; but afler a succession 
of triumphant wars, when immense treasure was brought to 
Rome, and they wished to celebrate their victories, there be- 
came a necessity for erections to record them, and the riches 
that were amassed were expended in the adornment of Rome. 

The Greek Architects who settled in Italy executed works 
of great beauty ; they founded a school of art, and modified 
that which was practised in their own country, to suit the 
habits, taste, and climate of the Romans. The Romans were 
at all times anxious to subjugate, for their own purposes, 
those nations that successfully cultivated the arts ; a motive 
which, joined to the desire of aggrandizement, induced them at 
a very early period to carry their arms against the Etruscans^ 
who were in a far higher state of civilization than themselves. 
We find that they drew supplies of artists from Sicily, Asia 
IVCnor, and Greece, instead of employing their own citizens. 
Although, in Rome, Architecture lost its simplicity, it gained 
in magnificence : it there took a deeper root than the other 
arts, from its affording, by the dimensions of its monumenta>| 
more splendour to the character of so doi!\\3DAl\&%^\sAi^^sc^« 
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Tke first effort of Architecture was shown in the temple 
reared to Minerva at Rome, bj Pompey the Great, abont 
60 years b. c. The villas of the Romans were at this period 
of considerable extent: the statues of Greece had been required 
for their decoration, besides a plentiful supply of all that Greek 
art afforded. We find that Cicero was in the habit of enr- 
ploying two Greek architects, Chrysippus and Cluatius, on hi^ 
buildings. 

The first permanent theatre that existed in Rome was buiH 
by Pompey, 54 b. c, and was capable of containing 40,000 
persons. 

In the time of Augustus (from 30 b. c. to 14 a. d.} w^ 
find that the Italian buildings attained a point of magnificence 
far beyond all thai precedied. The conquest of nearly the 
whole of the then known world, added to a general peace, 
allowed the sovereign to turn his thoughts to the improvement 
of his country ; and a constellation of illustrious philosopiiei-s 
and poets, who shone at this time in the metropolis of the 
empire, gave the minds of the people an inclination towards 
subjects more useful and honourable than the conquest of 
remote and unbending nations. The patronage of literature 
with the fine arts by Augustus produced the most brilliant re- 
sultSj and has caused a veneration for the age in which he lived. 
The perfection which literature and architecture attained 
during his dominion effected more towards immortalizing 
Rome than all the conquests of its emperors, and raised its 
inhabitants to a state of civilization never before equalled. By 
him was erected the temple and forum of Mars the Avenger, 
the theatre of Marcellus, and a large number of other public 
buildings. His boast was not a vain one, when he asserted 
that he found his capital built of brick, and he left it of marble. 

Nero was the next emperor (with the exception of Clau- 
dius*) who seemed to have given his attention to Architecture, 
but his buildings must be considered more as monuments of 

* Daring the reiga of Claudius, one of the finest aqueducts of Rome 
was completed, whose len^ is 46 miles, and the water passes over arches 
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his prodigality and expenditure than of correct taste. A 
palace T?as erected for him, than which nothing could be more 
gorgeous, nor could the pomp of decoration be carried further. 

The reigns of Vespasian and Titus are justly celebrated by 
the erection of baths and amphitheatres of such magnitude as 
to astonish the world, and to which nothing of their kind, 
either before or since, will bear comparison. The Coliseum, 
80 named from its gigantic dimensions, was commenced and 
finished by Yespasian and Titus : it was capable of containing 
109,000 spectators, who could view the sports and combats in 
the arena. The baths of Titus were among the wonders of 
the age; but their remains are not so perfect as those of 
others, although they are still majestic* The temple of 
Peace, the largest covered building of antiquity, and another 
temple dedicated to Minerva, of the richest and most exquisite 
workmanship, were erected at this time, from 70 to 81 A. d. 

To give a further description of the buildings of ancient 
Rome would be unnecessary, as our object is only to treat 
of the history of the Styles of Architecture, to show the 
periods at which they attained their greatest excellence, and to 
trace, as far as possible, the connection of one with the other. 
We therefore pass over the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, cele- 
brated for some fine architectural works, and proceed to the 
styles that sprung up, on the decline of the empire, among 
those nations who borrowed their first principles of art from the 
Romans. For a description of the Roman Orders, with remarks 
on their application to our present buildings, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Treatise on 'Ancient and Classical Architecture,' 
by W. H. Leeds, Esq., published as the sixteenth volume of 
this series. 

raised more than 100 £eet from the surface of the ground for nearly 10 miles 
of it. 

* The baths of Diocletian, erected 294 a. d,, were of great extent and 
magnificence, and are in a better state of preserration than Ihose of 
Titus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

From the time of Hadrian^ 1 1 7 a. d., to that of Constantine* 
306, a general decline in the Arts took place, which, however, 
seemed to revive during the reign of the latter emperor. 

The Christians at Rome, who, during the time of Diocletian, 
had borne persecution and the destruction of their religious 
buildings, were now permitted openly to avow their creed. . 

In 324, Constantine, who, if he had not embraced Chris- 
tianity, was favourable to its followers, extended his laws, 
and ordered that the churches which had been demolished 
during the former reigns should be rebuilt, and the property 
of the church restored; he exempted the Christian clergy 
from personal taxes, and granted donations and privileges to 
the churches.* 

The Christian religion may be said to have rendered the 
most essential service to the Arts, and contributed to the 
revival of the genius of the artists, after a period of barbarism, 
by the preservation of many remains of Ancient Architecture, 

* By an edict of March, 321, he ordered the observance of the Sunday 
4nd abstinence from work on that day : he published an edict addressed 
to all the subjects of the empire, in which he exhorted them to renounce 
the old superstitions, and to adore only one God, the Saviour of the 
Christians. In 313 a. o. he abolished the punishment of the cross, which 
had existed until then. 

In 325 he assembled and attended in person the first universal council 
of Nicsea, the object of which was to oppose the Arian heresy, then 
gaining ground in the East, although in 328 he recalled several Arian 
bishops who had been exiled by the council. This change is said to have 
happened at the instigation of Constantia, his sister, who was herself in 
the Arian communion. 

Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, opposed the re-admission of the 
Arians into the orthodox church, which led to a controversy between him 
and the Emperor, which lasted until the death of the latter, 337 a. d. 
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which hecame embodied in the buildings they erected for 
religious purposes. 

The style of building employed by the Christians in the 
churches they erected, during the time of Constantine and his 
immediate successors, would necessarily resemble that of the 
basilicse themselves ; for the materials employed must have in- 
fluenced the design, and columns taken from other buildings 
could only be applied in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which they had been previously used. 

The basilicae, or halls of justice of the ancient Romans, 
were undoubtedly the types from which the early Christian 
places of worship were taken ; and the ruins of these buildings 
Mrere the chief materials used. In several instances the columns 
that divide the centre part of the church from the aisles have 
been taken from other edifices, either on account of the want 
of artists capable of executing anything equal to them, or the 
haste with which they were erected. 

The expedient that was adopted tends to show that propor- 
tion was not considered; some columns were reduced from 
their former height, and others mounted on pedestals to suit 
the purposes to which they were ap- 
phed. Besides this total disregard 
to proportion in the shafts of the co- 
lumns, capitals and bases were appUed 
without any consideration to their fit- 
ness. In addition to the reasons we 
have given for these inconsistencies, 
another probably may be added, viz, 
want of means, which might well be 
the case, when we see the state to 
which the Christians at Rome were 
reduced prior to their emancipation 
by Constantine. 

The heathen basilicse, generally situ- 
ated in the forums, were of rectangular „,„ „f ^^ 3^.^ ,f ^t. 
form, and divided mto three or five Paul's, without the waUs. 
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parts by rows of coluoins parallel to the length of the building ; 
another colonnade at the extremity crossed the former at right 
angles, and in the middle of the end wall was a semicircular 
recess, in which was siti»ated the tribune of the judge. These 
basilicse had likewise galleries over the aisles, in which com- 
mercial or other buaness was transacted ; but in the Christian 
churches this was appropriated to the women, who (as in the 
Jewish synagogues) were not al- 
lowed to join with the men in the 
lower parts of the building. These 
galleries were omitted in the after 
basilicse, and one of the aisles was 
retained solely for their use.* 

The basilica of St. Clement at 
Some demands our attention from 
lis antiquity and the peculiar 
character of some parts of its plan. 
It is stated to have been buHt on 
the yery spot formerly occupied 
by the house of St. Clement, the 
immediate successor of St. Peter. 
It acquired importance under Leo 
the Great in 449, and was after^ 
wards embellished by John II. 
During the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. Popes Adrian I. and Nicho- 
las I. restored this basilica. In 
1112 the church was repaired by 
Cardinal Anastasius, by whose 
orders the mosaics and the marble 
episcopal chair were added. 

The plan of this building re- Plan of St. Clement's. 

* Six of the ^cipal churches or basilicae at Rome are attributed to 
the zeal of Constantme. The basilicae of St. John de Lateran, St. Peter, 
St. Laurentius, St. Paul, St. Agnes, and St. Stephen, were built by htan, 
besides the baptisterium that bears his name. 
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sembles, more particularly Uian any others, that of the earliest 
basilicse. It is entered by a court, which is surrounded by 
porticoes supported by columns and piers ; on the sides parallel 
to the front of the church arches spring from the columns, 
but on the others there are only architrayes. Under the 
portico nearest the temple were placed the holy water vases, 
for the purpose of purification, '(a custom taken from the 
Jewish and Pagan rites>) until in after^imes they were removed 
into the body of the church. Bear the western door. Here, like* 
wise, the penitents, and those, who were not permitted to share 
in the holy sacrifice, used to remain during its .performance. 

The centre part of the atrium or court was used for the pur- 
pose of burial after the custom of interring 'extra muros' fell 
into disuse. Some remains of ancient sculpture tend to a belief 
that the atrium was at an early period used for this purpose. 

The sanctuary of this church, as in all the Christian temples 
of the first ages, is semicircular in plan, and contains the altar, 
the cathedra, or throne for the bishop, and exedrse, or benches 
for the priests. It is surmounted by a half-cupola, the front 
of which is richly ornamented with marble and paintings, 
representing our Saviour, -the Apostles, and the emblems of the 
Evangelists. The cupola is covered with paintings of foliage 
on a gold ground ; the remainder of this semicircular part, 
known by the name of * apsis,* is richly ornamented with 
figures of the Saints. On each side of the great apsis were 
secondary apsides^ which Hre now used as chapels, although in 
the primitive church they were appropriated to a different 
purpose. One of them was called the vestiarium, and contained 
the priests' robes and the consecrated vessels, and was the 
origin of our vestries ; the other, the evangeUum, received the 
sacred books, charters, &c.» and gave rise to charter-houses 
and libraries. 

This ancient arrangement still exists among the Greeks. In 
the church of San Dimitri at Smyrna there are two apsides, 
closed by curtains only, devoted to these purposes. 

The chancel, which was used by the iofenQX Qt^«t ^1 ^^<dk&- 
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siasdcs, and contained the pulpits and ambones, is situated in 
front oi the apsis, and enclosed by a low partition of marble : 
it is raised one step from the level of the church. The floor is 
decorated with mosaics, composed of a combination of yarious 
sorts of precious marbles and porphyry. 

The arrangement of this basilica is nearly the same as all 
that followed it, although in later examples sculpture, painting, 
and mosaics were much introduced to decorate the walls above 
the side arches, as well as those of the aisles. 

The women here were placed in the north aisle, the men in 
the south aisle,* and the centre part or nave was reserved 
for processions. 

About the year 328 ▲. d., Constantine, who had hitherto, 
when at peace, resided at Rome, commenced his new capital in 
the East, which was called after his name, and in May, 330, 
was solemnly dedicated to the Virgin Mary. He adorned it 
with so many stately edifices that it nearly equalled the 
ancient capital itself; he here built a cathedral dedicated to 
Santa Sophia or the Eternal Wisdom, and a church to the 
Apostles. t This cathedral, having been twice destroyed by 
fire, was finally rebuilt about 532 ▲. d., by Justinian, who had 
invited the celebrated architect Anthemius to Constantinople 
for that purpose. It was completed in six years from the time 
of laying the first stone. 

The emperor, in his admiration of this magnificent edifice, 
is said to have exclaimed, ''I have vanquished thee, O 
Solomon :*' and with justice might he glorify himself; for the 
dome of St. Sophia is the largest in the world, and the more 

* This observance is still retained in many churches in Greece, by par- 
titions between the columns with curtains hanging above them, so as to 
intercept all communication between the sexes. 

t Helena, the mother of Constantine, caused several churches to be 
erected in the East ; the most celebrated was that of the Holy Sepulchre, 
at Jerusalem. The Church of the Nativity, at Bethlehem, supposed tp 
have been erected on the site where our Saviour was bom, has been like^ 
wise attributed to her. 
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.to be ftdmifed in its construction from the lownesa of, the 
cwvatnre. 




This church; after twelve centunes, remains "iie. «KGCA,-^rCd^ 
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the exception of the mode of worship to which it is devoted. 
It still retains its former name, hut the Mohammedans, instead 
of the Christians, possess it. 

This heing the earliest Byzantine hnilding extant, and totally 
dissimilar in arrangement to the Christian churches in the 
empire, a short notice (^ it is necessary. 

The plan of the interior is that of a Greek cross, the four 
arms of which are of equal length ; the central part is square, 
the sides are ahout 115 feet in length. At each angle of the 
square a massive pier has heen carried 86 feet in height from 
the pavement, and four semicircular arches stretch across the 
intervals over the sides of the square and rest on the piers 
The interior angles between the four piers are filled up in a 
concave form. At 145 feet from the ground is the level of the 
springing of the dome,* which is 115 feet in diameter. The 
form is a segment of a circle, and the height is equal to one- 
sixth of its diameter at the base. On both the eastern and 
western side of the square is a semicircular recess, with domes 
that rest against the main arches, and assist in resisting the 
lateral thrust. On the north and south sides of the square are 
vestibules forming a square on the plan. Above the vestibules 
are galleries appropriated to women during the performance of 
worship. The whole church is surrounded by cloisters and 
enclosed by walls. 

The total cost of St. Sophia has been reckoned at the lowest 
computation to have exceeded one million pounds ; as before 
the building was four feet out of the ground, its cost had 
amounted to a sum equivalent to £, 200,000 sterling. 

Besides this cathedral, Justinian is said to have built, at 
Constantinople, twenty-five churches to the honour of Christ, 
the Virgin, and the Saints ; he also built a church to St. John 
at Ephesus, and another to the Virgin at Jerusalem: the 
bridges, hospitals, and aqueducts erected by this eniperor were 
numerously distributed throughout the empire. 

* This dome is constructed of pumice-stone and very light bricks from 
the isle of Rhodes. 
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To giye a connected description of the architecture be- 
tween the sixth and eighth centuries would be as difficult as 
unsatisfactory ; the irruptions of the Gk)ths and other nations 
caused a division of the empire. Those who settled in various 
cities in Italy, erected buildings partaking of the Boman 
character, yet possessing both novelty of arrangement and 
purpose. 

One of the most interesting churches of the Byzantine or 
Romanesque style is that of St. Vital at Bavenna,* built by 
Justinian, when he expelled the Goths from Italy: this 
church is much embellished with mosaics. 




Plan of St Vital at lUtveima. 



* The Goths, after the conquest of Italy, established the seat of their 
power at Bavenna. Theodorio, one of their kings, and a lover of the 
arts, restored its ancient edifices ; and numerous altars were erected for 
the religion he had embraced. 
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' The striking similarity between the plan of /6t; Vital dnd 
•that of the churches of St. Sophia and Sergius is' sufficient to 
induce the supposition that its founders employed architects 
from Constantinople. The plan is an octagon, to which seyeral 
round towers and a semicircular apsis ate added. One great 
peculiarity, which shows a deviation from the Roman work, is 
seen in the double window, having a column in the centre, 
from which spring two semicircular arches forming the heads 
to both openings, which are encircled by another arch extend- 
ing across the whole width of the window.* 

Whatever may be said Against the Gotbs for the manner in 
which those large hordes overran Italy, and caused a change in 
its policy, yet it would be most unjust to consider them as a 
people who could not appreciate art, simply because some of 
the fine architectural works were destroyed in the excesses 
that succeeded the conquest of Rome. When Rome was in 
possession of Odoacer, chief of a Grothic tribe, in 476, he ex- 
erted his utmost for the preservation of the arts. Theodoric, 
his successpr in 493, who was educated at ConstaG[tinople and 
established his residence chiefly at Ravenna^ passed laws to 
prevent the neglect of, or depredations of the citizens of Rome 
upon, the works of art still existing in the capital. Under his 
reign, Rome and Ravenna, as well as many of the Italian 
cities, were adorned by the erection of churches, palaces, por- 
ticoes, aqueducts, and baths. The successors of Theodoric did 
not, however, follow his example ; for in 547, when Rome was 
plundered by Totila, the arts in Italy may be said to have be- 
come completely extinct. Fi*om the year 568 up to the con- 
quest of Italy by Charlemacne in 774, the country was overrun 
by the Lombards, who brpught with them no style of their 
own, but employed the architects they found in Italy. From 
774 to 813, Charlemagne caused to be erected, in different 
parts of his extensive dominions, many grand buildings dedi- 
cated to Christianity. 

* This indicates a great feature in the style which in a few centuries 
was distributed throughout the northern parts of Europcf. 
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, 'Amcftig- ptberfiT,. ypiB may mentioir the cathedrtirof'Aix-la- 
Ghapelle in Germany, which the marjsles brought from Ra^ 
Tenna^nd Rome -s^jrted to decorate. The portico of another 
of his churches exists at Lorsch, near Worms, in Germany; 
In France, all thc^; churches of that period have been subse- 
quently rebuilt, and it is impossible to determine ^th certainty 
if any piarts remain i^L th^ir original, state. 

We now arrive ata period when the dpminion of Charle- 
magne extended fropi' Italy to the Baltic. He established- 
cities in different parts of Germany and France, and naturally 
carried the arfchiteetior^ of'Ittfly'to the northern parts of 
Europe, which in the general outline conformed to the 
Italian models, althpttgh the details might have varied con- 
siderably, f ' 

In consequences of the intercourse which still subsisted 
between Italy and Greece after the fall of the Western Empire, 
the natives of Greece are supposed to have been employed to 
construct the Ecclesiastical edifices of the former. Thus in the 
ninth, tenth,, and eleventh centuries the cathedrals of Venice 
and Pisa^ as well as that at Ravenna, were built. 

The most important of the Italian churches built in the' 
Constantinopolitlm or Byzmitine style is the cathedral of St. 
Mark at Venice, whidx is said to have been erected in the 
pinth century by 6. Greek artiste ' Its plan is that of a Greek 
cross, and each arm is roofed with a semicircular vault; these 
terminate against four seni^eircular iLrches on the sides of a 
square, about 42 feet loug ; above this is a circle, containing a 
row of virindows which light the interior ; and on this is raised 
the central or' principal dofrie, which is of a hemispherical 
form. The church is divided longitudinally and transversely 
by rows of columns supporting semicircular arches. Over 
each of the arms of the cross are domes of equal size, but 
rather siaaller than that in the centre. The exteriors of these 
domes are covered with leadi and surmounted by crosses., 
This building has undei^ne many alterations since its ori^al 
construction, and the ornaments are oi a m^xs^^a^«x ^"a^xiosas. 
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the rest of the edifice. The plans of this church and of St. 
Sophia are very similar. 

Before we turn to the churches of the northern parts of 
tlurope, we must notice the buildings of Fisa, in Italy^ which 
retain the distinguishing features of the Byzantine and Roma- 
aesque styles : they consist of the cathedral, built in 1016 by 
Baschetto; the baptistery, in 1152, by Dioti Salvi; and the 
campanile or belifry, which was built in 1 1 74 by two architects, 
a German and an Italian, — ^William of Inspruck, and Bonnani 
of Pisa. 

The cathedral of Pisa, with the baptistery and belfry belong* 
ing to it, form a group of buildings to which aS much interest 
is attached as to any in Italy. The Cathedral in plan resem- 
bles the Latin cross, which differs from the Greek in having 
one of its arms longer than the other three : this is one of the 
oldest of the Christian churches of this form, which has been 
followed in all the cathedrals of the north-western part of 
Europe.* The length is 304 feet, and the width 107 ; the 
transverse branch is 234 feet by 55 feet in width. 

The plan is divided longitudinally into five parts ; the nave 
is 40 feet broad, and 128 feet in height ; this is separated firom 
the aisles by twelve Corinthian columns, of oriental granite, on 
each side : from the capitals spring semicircular arches, which 
carry smaller columns, forming the front of an upper gaHery. 
appropriated to women; The columns that separate the aisles 
are smaller than those of the nave, but are rused on pedestals 
to an equal height. The nave is roofed with tunber, but the 
aisles are vaulted and painted. 

The western fa9ade consists of five stories : the lower One is 
composed of seven arches, supported by Corinthian columns 
and two pilasters ; under three of these arches are the entrance 
doors : the second tier contains nineteen arches ; the third has 
nine arches in the centre of equal height, but on each side they 
diminish in height, following the elope of the roof of the aisles : 

* The cathedral at Worms, built in 1016> is similar in this respect. 
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above this is another row of columns and ardies of equal hdght, 
surmounted by columns and arches diminishing with the incU- 
roation of the roof of the nave. The arches and columns in the 
lowest tier are attached to the wall« and all above are detached 
from it, and have a narrow open gallery in their rear. This 
arrangement of arcades in the fa9ades is a feature peculiar to 
churches of this date in Italy, and was partially copied in 
other parts of Europe. 

The baptistery, close to the cathedral, is a cylindrical build- 
ing of marble : it is 100 feet in diameter within the walls, 
which are 8 feet 6 inches thick. On the exterior are two or- 
ders of Corinthian columns, supporting semicircular arches; 
the columns of the upper order are less in height than the 
lower, each intercolumniation below being equal to three above 
it. These smaller arches are finished by pediments and pin- 
nacles.'*' From this springs the dome, divided by twelve ribs, 
between which are small dormer windows ; the cupola rises 
above this in similar divisions. The total height is 179 feet. 
The dome is double, and built of brick ; the inner one being 
pedimental, resting on granite columns and piers, and support- 
ing the cupola, which is covered with lead and tiles. 

The campanile or bell-tower, likewise near the cathedral, is 
of a cylindrical form, 50 feet in diameter, and 180 feet high. 
This consists of eight tiers of columns, supporting semicircular 
arches, forming open galleries : the roof is flat, and the upper 
story contains some bells. A remarkable circumstance in this 
tower is, that the top overhangs the base upwards of 13 feet. 
This peculiarity is observable in several other Italian belfiries, 
and has doubtless resulted from defective foundations. In this 
instance we have conclusive evidence that the failure exhibited 
itself before the building was completed ; for on one side the 
columns are higher than on the other, thus showing that the 
builders endeavoured ta bring the upper part of the tower 

* The .pediments and pinnacles are supposed to have been introduced 
subsequently to the original construction of the edjfisi^ 
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nearer to a vertical direction, or at least to lessen ihe faidiiu^ 
tion of that which deviated from its horizontal position. 

Having now given a general description of the peculiarities 
of the churches of Italy which appear to have been the work 
of Greek artists, similar in arrangement and mode of execution 
-to the Byzantine churches of the East, as well as of those that 
are -specimens of the Lombardic style, we will now proceed 
with a few observations on the ecclesiastical buildings ofGer^ 
many, France, and Normandy, which were the direct soorces 
from which the architecture in our own country proceeded. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE ARCHITECTURE OF GERMANY, FRANCE, AND 

NORMANDY. 

The difficulties attendant on the historical part of our present 
inquiry are such as to hinder our taking a chronolc^cal 
survey of the different variations of styles of architecture 
that prevailed in different parts of the Continent up to the 
twelfth century. The poverty and indistinctness of the 
notices of the erection of early buildings, — the difficulty 
of identifying those described with those that exist, — the con- 
fusion of works protracted, suspended, and built in imitation 
of others, which was frequently the case, or in accommodation 
to them, — would tend, if they were properly examined, to 
make this part of our inquiry too lengthy ; and after every 
care, very unsatisfactory conclusions would be arrived at. We 
therefore confine ourselves to notices of such buildings as 
bear upon our purpose, or which may have some peculiarity of 
character. 

The edifices erected for the purposes of religion are nearly 
the only records of architecture that have been spared to us ; 
other buildings were demolished in the course of events, but 
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the sacredness of their ikitent plresenred them from the hatid of 
the destroyer, when idolatry had ceased to exist, and the 
Christian worship was practised throughout Europe. 

Germany lays claim to churches of antiquity, superior to 
those of any other country on this side of the Alps : those 
existing of the tenth and eleventh centuries are very im- 
portant in the history of art, and testify extraordinary solidity 
and magnificence. Such are the churches of Spire, Ment?^ 
and Worms. That of Spire was founded hy Conrad II., in 
1030 ; the east end of that at Worms, still earUer, was com-* 
menced in 996, and the huilding was consecrated in 1016 : the 
oldest part of the cathedral of Mentz is said to he of the date 
of Archhishop Willigris, between 978^nd 1009. 

One of the most instructive as well as the most ancient of 
these churches is that at Worms, now in a very perfect state 
of preservation. The plan is strongly distinguished by the 
cross : the piers separating the nave from the aisles are square, 
with columns at alternate piers, to carry the stone vaulting, 
which embraces two compartments of the lateral arches be- 
tween each groin or rib. The east end is square on the face 
externally, but semicircular inside ; thus retaining one of the 
principal features of the Romanesque basilicse. On each side 
are circular turrets containing staircases, and corresponding 
with two at the west end, although of somewhat larger dimen- 
sions. The entrances are in the north and south sides, and 
nearer the transepts than the west end. This' arrangement is 
quite at variance with all preceding buildings; as instead of 
the three doorways at the west front, there is an apsis of the 
form of three sides of an octagon, which is used as a chapel. 
At the intersection of the nave and transepts springs an octa- 
gonal tower, which is scarcelyhigher than the nave roof, and 
covered with a cupola: the turrets are carried to a great 
height, and terminate conically. This church, as well as those 
of the same date, is vaulted with stone throughout, which 
caused the introduction of the shaft on the face of the piers# 
and -is one great deviation from the arrangement of the Soman 

b5 
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htmSatf which wen covered with hoiiiontal ceilings; or elie 
the wooden foodi ware left exposed, which rested on the walls^ 
without hafii^ any reUition rertically to the substractore. 

The ehnrdi oi 8t. Castor at Coblentz, part of which was 
hnilt in the devenUi century, is likewise executed witk semi* 
circular arches, which spring from square piers, to each hce 
of which a half-column is attached. This may be considered 
as one of the steps leading towards the clustered columns, 
which gradually were introduced in the nares of all churches 
throughout the western part of Europe. 

The early German churches, although differing considerably 
ftom each other in their general plan, still retain peculiarities 
that are not to be seen in those of other countries, though 
erected about the same period, or rather later. The oc- 
tagonal form of the aspides and turrets, and their enrich- 
ments generally retaining a primitiye character, make their 
Lombardic origin perceptible. The square piers which sup- 
port the nare arches erince a direct departure from their 
Italian types ; there is likewise a prevalence of rectaDg;ula? 
faces and square-edged projections. This general simplicity 
may be well accounted for, when we consider that the chief 
impresnons were receired from Romanesque examples, whidi 
were simplified ^m necessity ; as there was great defidency 
in knowledge of art, although no inferiority in mechanical 
skill. 

In the cathedral of Worms we find the pointed arch, which 
was not introduced generally until a century after the erection 
of that building; therefore if this was not added subsequently, 
it confutes many of the theories as to the causes and dates of 
its introduction. 

The church of Gelnhausen, in Suabia, which was buQt in 
the b^inning of the thirteenth century, is one of the earliest. 
German churches in which a positive change of style is 
perceptible throughout; although in many of those of the. 
eleventh and twelfUi centuries there exist deviations from thow 
unity of the designs which are difficult to be accounted for. 
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The heads of the windows, mstead of being semicircular, 
are of the hinoet form, with cosps, and differ from the pro- 
portions before adopted^ by being long and narrow. The 
arches and windows in the naye have trefoiled heads, and 
the windows of the central tower possess a marked dis- 
tinction from the earlier arrangements, haying the three 
apertures with trefoils inscribed in a semicircular top, and 
separated by mullions. 

The church of St. Catherine at Oppenhdm, commenced 
in 1262, resembles in plan that of Worms, being in the form 
g£ a Latin cross, and having semi-octagonal chancels at the 
east and west ends. The latter is of a subsequent date, and 
was not consecrated before 1439. This peculiarity is ob* 
serrable in several other churches in Germany : the entrances 
are on the north and south sides. 

The cathedral of Strasburg, which was begun in 1277^ 
and brought to its present state in 1439, holds the first rank 
among the Gk)thic churches of the Continent, in point of the 
high degree of enrichment which prevails throughout. The 
length of the body of the church is 324 feet, and the height 
of the nave vault is 98 feet. The western fa9ade is divided 
into three parts, vertically, by buttresses richly ornamented 
with canopies and statues. The three entrances are crowned 
by crocketed gables, and the diverging sides of the doorways 
are completely filled with niches and statues. 

This cathedral has but one of its spires completed, which is 
at the north-west angle : it is perforated in the richest manner, 
and in height it exceeds any other church in Europe, being 
414 feet from the ground. 

Before we bring our view of the architecture of Grermany 
to a dose, we must not omit to notice the cathedral of 
Cologne, which, if it had been completed, would have been 
the most magnificent and exquisitely ornamented ecclesias- 
tical building ever erected. The plan exhibits a symmetry 
not surpassed by any of the works of the best days of 
Gfreece or Bome: it consists of the nave and two aisles on 
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each side, and two western* towers ; the eastern end is cbfti- 
posed of seven engaged chapels. Charlemagne erected an 
church .on the present site, which was destroyed hy fire in 
1248, Conrad, who filled the archiepiscopal throne of the: 
eity at this time, resolved on the erection of a new church^: 
and on the 14th of August in the year following the destruc-; 
tion of the old edifice, laid the first stone of the new fiibric: 
with every possible solemnity. 

The magnitude of Conrtfd's intention, or rather of Grerard's 
design, may be arrived at by a consideration of its general' 
dimensions. The whole length is upwards of 500 feet; the 
width of the aisles, 180 feet ; the width across the transepts^n 
290 feet : the roofs are more than 210 feet in height ; and i^e 
height of the: western towers, when finished, would have^ 
exceeded 500 feet ; they are 100 feet wide at the base. For-, 
carrying 'out this extensive design, collections were made 
throughout £urope ; and nearly the whole wealth of Cologne^ 
itself was applied to make this the finest building in the; 
world. Notwithstanding the large sums of money that were 
raised, and all the industry and activity of a large number of 
workmen, this gigantic structure, could only proceed slowly, 
as all the stone was wrought, and had to be conveyed from 
Koenigswainter and Unckel-Bruch, on the Rhine. The founda- 
tions alone of the southern tower were laid at least 44 feet; 
below the surface. 
; The unprofitable wars of the bishops of Cologne tended 
to dissipate their treasures; and although the works were, 
not interrupted, they made but Httle progress. In the year 
1322, seventy-four years after the first stone was laid, the 
choir was 'tonsecrated; The 'zeal of those who contributed was 
Inuch damped by the misappropriation of the funds ; for ahoHt^ 
1370, Httle activity seems to have been evinced on the works,-, 
as the nave and southern tower were only a few feet above the 
ground. In 1437, Thiery de Moers carried up the latter to. 
the third stoiy. In the early part of the sixteenth century, the. 
Aave.was brought up to the capitals of the aisles, the northerly 
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tower carried up to a corresponding height; and after the 
windows on the north aisle had been ornamented with painted 
glass, the works stopped altogether. 

That this work of genius and art should have remained 
three centuries without anything having been done, except fo^ 
its preservation, must be a matter of deep regret to all who 
feel an interest in architecture; and more particularly so 
as the suspension of its works was caused by civil discordsi* 
which diverted the funds that ought to have been applied to 
it. But there is one other cause to which its non-completioti 
is to be attributed: the style in which it was designed wasr 
passing away ; new ideas of art prevailed, owing to the revival 
of the Italian styles ; and the love of variety and change alone 
produced a distaste for that style of art whose beauties could 
not be denied, although the sublimity of its origin and de-» 
velopment was forgotten. Thus centuries have passed, and 
with apathy the civilized world has looked on this neglected 
building with a feeling of its being Uttle more than a monu- 
ment of something that was to have been, without any effort 
towards its completion. 

The late Eong of Prussia, desirous for the continuance of 
this stupendous work, lent his aid in 1824, which, however- 
liberal in amount, was small in comparison with the require- 
ments for its completion. In ten years the expenditure was- 
under £ 28,000, or about £ 2720 for each year, of which the' 
greater part was consumed in keeping the building in repair : 
we have therefore but httle hope of more than its preservation. 

Another of the celebrated cathedrals of Germany is that at 
Ulm, commenced in 1377* Its length is 416 feet, its width 
166 feet, and its height, including the thickness of the' 
vaulting, 141 feet. The height of the tower, if it had been 
completed according to the original design, would have been' 
491 feet': it is placed in the centre of the western fa9ade» 

Ratisbon cathedral, which was built about 1480, possesses: 
great claims- on our admiration. The west front is flanked^ 
by two towers, and, like the former, left unfinished. . ; 
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The greatest variety of forms, both in traceries and oma^ 
mentSy prevails throughoat most of the krger churches of 
Germany that were built in the later period of the Gbthic 
era; and it is to be regretted that our timited space will not 
permit us to describe the peculiarities of this dass of design 
and carving. Their interesting mouldings and ornaments are 
of the most florid nature, and totally dissimilar to anything 
that exists in our own country. 

The buildings in France of the ninth and tenth centuries 
were, like those of Germany, in the Byzantine or Romanesque 
styles, and decorated with a profusion of mosaic and other 
ornamental work. These were undoubtedly c(^ied from the 
basilican churches, or ebe from those erected by Charlemagne 
in (Germany, where he first introduced the arts that he ac- 
quired in Italy. Nothing, however, remains of the churches 
prior to the eleventh century which would assist in our present 
inquiry, as no certain date can be assigned to portions of early 
buildings that still exist, and which possess little interest^ 
except to the critical antiquary. 

The invasions of France by the Normans, in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, caused the destruction of the greater part of 
the ecclesiastical buildings; and alter that period we find a 
very similar style of architecture to have prevailed in bodi 
countries at nearly the same time, although presenting many 
variations, both in the general design and subordinate detaib. 

On the termination of the ravages of the Northmen or 
Danes, under Rollo, in the early part of the tenth century^ 
the Duchy of Normandy was ceded to him by the French 
king, whose daughter he married on condition of his embracing 
the Christian religion. Peace being now estabUshed between 
them, the French commenced rebuilding their churches, which 
was zealously followed by their converted neighbours. The 
influence of Christianity, or their settled position in their 
newly-acquired territory, induced a civilization which strongly 
contrasted with their previous piratical habits; and Nor- 
mandy, both under BoUo and his successor William I.^ vied 
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'with France in the erecdon of churches. The principles of 
the architecture that prevailed in hoth countries were identieal, 
being modifications of the Lombardic styles, and were charao* 
terized by the general use of the semicircular forms in arches 
or windows. 

One of the earliest of the French churches that presents 
any features that require our notice is that of St. Germain 
des Pr^, which was rebuilt by Abbot Morard, in 1014. The 
nave of the church still remains in its primitive state ; the 
capitals of some of the columns possess much of the character 
of the Corinthian order, whilst others are composed of birds 
and griffins. In the churches of Normandy, more particularly 
those of the Holy Trinity and St. Stephen at Caen, the capi- 
tals of the columns are direct imitations of the Corinthian 
order, with the exception of the abaci, which are more mas- 
sive: they have the volutes at the angles, and two rows of 
feolid leaves above the astragal.* 

In the be^nning of the eleventh century two of the greatest 
ecderiastical buildings of France were erected, viz. the cathe- 
dral of Chartres, and the abbey of Cluny. Both are cruciform 
in plan : the first is 420 feet in length and 108 in breadth, and 
on the east side of the choir the aisles are double. The abbey 
church of Cluny, which is perhaps one of the most interesting 
ecclesiastical monuments in France, was erected in 1056. The 
style of these buildings is similar to that which prevailed 
throughout Europe at nearly the same time, and is more fisoni- 
liar to us under the name of Norman, 

The buildings in Normandy of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries are undeniably the models from which those in our 
own country were copied ; it will therefore only be necessary 
to give one description of their peculiarities, which will be 
included in our notes of the Anglo-Norman churches. 

* The monastery and dinrch of the Holy Trinity, or Abbaye anx 
Dames, was founded by Queen Matilda, and consecrated in 1066. St. 
Stephen's, or Abl^ye anx Hommes, was founded by M^liam the Con- 
queror in 1066, and dedicated in 1077. The upper parts of the towen 
in the west front were built about 1200. 
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Towards, the end of the twelfth ^sentury an important change 
took place in the architecture of the western parts of Europe^ 
hj the introduction of the pointed arch, which was substituted 
for the semicircular. Although the cause of this deviation has 
engaged the attention of many men whose whole time has bee^ 
devoted to studying the history ^and practice of architecture, 
yet, hitherto, no definite conclusion has been arrived at. Te 
describe fully the different hypotheses in which various writers 
have indulged, would be a matter of curiosity more than advan^ 
tage, as many seem to result from $m effort of imagination^ 
rather than from a careful inquiry into probabilities.* • i 

It has been supposed that the pointed arch is. of £astem 
extraction, and that it was introduced by the first crusaders on 
their return into the West.f * This opinion is founded on the 
fact that arches of a pointed form exist in various parts of t];ie 

* Mr. Lascelles traces the origin of the pointed arch to the carves ci 
Noah's ark ; but from what be takes his authority that it Wiis ctirved a£ 
all is somewhat puzzling. . Murphy, the author of a work on the Batalha, 
is equally mystical in bestowing the parentage of it on the aspiring Unes 
of the pyramids of Egypt. Th^t it was derived from the forms of grove^ 
of trees and their branches, as another party asserts, becomes a probability 
in comparison. • ' ' . ^ 

t ** Sir Christopher Wren was of opinion that what we now vulgarly 
call Gothic ought properly and truly to be named the Saracenic architec- 
ture refined by the Christians ; which first of all began in the East, after 
the fall of the Greek empire/' (Britton's ' Chronological History.') In 
refutation of this opinion. Dr. Milner asserts that the crusaders did not 
bring with them into England or Europe a single feature of that style, 
'* since the churches buUt subsequent to that period do not, in their original 
works, exhibit one of the features; as, for example, the ancient parts 
of Exeter and Rochester cathedrals, and the abbey church of Reading* 
Gundulph, a monk of Bee abbey, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, was 
ihe most celebrated practical architect of the age in which he lived. He 
made a journey of devotion to the Holy Land, a little before the first 
crusade, and of course had an opportunity of surveying its buildings'; yet 
in the various structures erected by him after his return, we find no traits 
of the style under consideration.'' — Milner's * Treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,' and * Vita Gundiilphi.' 
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'East, and some of these in buildings of great antiquity, such 
as the tomb or chapel of the Virgin at Jerusalem, the remains 
of a church at Acre, the tomb of Abdallah, and the hall of 
Joseph at Cairo. In the fa9ade of the first is a Gk)thic pointed 
arch, springing from columns, and there are also two others 
on the- staircase in the interior. This edifice is supposed to 
have been erected in the time of Constantine, but it is yerjr 
probable that the arches were constructed at a later period 
than the body of the building. The antiquity of the church of 
Acre ascends only to the time of the existence of the Saracehio 
empire, and it was undoubtedly built by the Christians, whilst 
in possession of that part of Syria ; consequently the pointed 
arch found in this erection is as Ukely to have been copied from 
similar works executed in £urope before that time, as from anji 
building constructed by the Arabians. : 

It is to be remarked that the form of the pointed arch em^ 
ployed in the Saracenic works differs from that adopted in the 
west of Europe, in being very slightly pointed, and the apert 
ture being narrower at the foot than a little above it. If, 
therefore, we suppose that the pointed arch originated in the 
East, it appears surprising that those who introduced it into 
France and England should have so far altered its form as tO 
make it spring from the capitals of the columns which support 
it, and that not one example should exist in this part of 
Europe similar to those which are found in the Moorish 
buildings. By this theory it is inferred that its introduction 
into the West was solely a matter of taste, and not of neces-^ 
sity ; but we have numerous instances, both in England and 
France, which prove that the pointed style was not introduced 
At once with all its distinctive features, but that pointed arches 
^ere intermixed with those of semicircular form in the same 
building, from constructive causes. This is the case in the 
-church of St. Germain des Pr^s, described by Mr. Whittington 
•(who advocates the Saracenic origin) : " The columns support 
a series of round arches, except in the semicircular arcade at 
the eastern end, where they are pointed, in consequence of the 
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imngeroent of the piUsn, wliich an plM«d in the bow, DMnr 
to etdi other than where the colonnade proceeds in a atnughf 
direction ; and the arcbei ming from thenu when brongbt to 
an equal he%ht with tboM of « roond sh^ become neceaa*- 
nhf pointed." This is among the nnmbn of instances where 
the pointed aeh wu used Arom accident or necetsi^. Tbt 
same arrangement occurs in the crypt of St, Denis, and alio in 
the chapel and ctypt of the Holy Trini^ at Cant«rbnry. 
lliere is one objection to the cqiiiiioa that the pointed arch 
originated fWtm this orctunstanc^ viz. that those which are so 
employed appear to have been erected subsequentlf to it* 
introduction in some other manner ; and that this method was 
not generally adopted is certain, for in the Tower of Londim, 
■s well as in some foreign buildings, where there sre wide and 
narrow arches intermixed, the latter are not pointed, although 
they are of equal height with the others. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Mihier, if not slb^ether satisfactory, 
is entitled to our best consideration, prorided the principle is 
to be entertained that the form was originally a 'matter of 
tast^ uninfluenced by necessity. It is attributed by him to 
the intersection of semidrcnlst arches, whidi were frequently 
introduced on the snrfkce of the 
walla in the Norman stales, but 
placed there solely for ornament, 
as in St. Botolph's, Colchester, 
built {nI120; St. John's, Denzes, 
in 1160, and in nninerons other 
dinrches. The former b built of 
brick, and the latter has a flat st. BoWpf., ooid«t». 
aiz-zag on the face. At Csstle Acre priory, Bristol cathedral, 
Croyland abbe^, and St. Joseph's chapel at Glastonbury, the 
transition of s^le is evident, as the mouldings do not alto- 
gether cross e«ch other, but are stopped on the iDside at the 
apex ; and if the npper part of the semidrde were taken awa^, 
the pointed arch would be complete. At St. James's church, 
Bristol, is one of ^e most convincing proofs of the correct- 
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Bess of Dr. Milner's 
theoiy, for within the 
interiadng moDldings 
there is a lancet win- 
dow, the arch of which 
Is struck from the 
same centres, and fol- 
lows the inside lines: 
pointed aiches are 
fikewise fonnd interlaced with those of 
u seen at St. James's, Bristol. 

In the instances abore referred 
to, these intersecting semidrcnlar 
Uonldii^ are not detached from 
tbo wkU, sad therefore mnat he 
looked upon rather as an oma- 
mcntal than a constroctiTe feature ; 
bat at Christ Church, Oxford, 
erected about 1180, there is an 
instance of an interlacing arcade, 
nipported bj columns entirely dis- 
engaged from the wall, and from 
ita construction, as well as its cbiwchiutb.orford. 

Jbrm, may be considered as a transition between the seirn- 
dronlar and the pointed styles. 

80 nnmeroni are instances of the nae of the pointed in 
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dose connection with 
tl)e semicircular ibnn, 
that it is diffictdt to 
reconcile the mind to 
any other opinion, 
than that the one 
proceeded from the 
other, although bj 
those progressive steps which mark all advancements in 
the arts of demgn or construction.* It is more observable 
in the buildings of our own country than in those of u^ 
Other, and more particularly bo from the time of the 
Conquest in 1066 to the year 1200, during which period we 
trace a gradual improvement in the btyle first introddced by 
tlie Normans, until, in the course of attaining the flill capt- 
bilitiea of its enrichment, new combinations of forms and 
details arose that wero naturally suggestive of what we con- 
sider to be a new style of architecture, although it cannot cotK 
sistently be regarded otherwise than as & continuoug current of 
design, progressing towards that perfection which it aflerwardt 
achieved. 

We may reasonably conclude that this is the history d 
the pointed arch, or rather the pointed window, which pre* 
ceded it, and that it was not an abstract invention of any 
class of men or people, but simply the result of attempting 
a more elegant or novel application of the former style. 
But aAerwards, when this new principle was more fully 
carried out, the traces of its direct origin were lost, and 
the pointed style became qnite distinct from the drcular, 
except when the whole chain of its progression was coit- 
sidered. 

• Id the wert ftont of Crojlsud abbey there are fonr tierg of engaged 
arcades. The loweat is nmicircitlRr, with ug-z«g omamenti : that aboTe 
It hu poiated srehet on Normiin columns, with a poiated window be- 
tween ; the neit above has interlacing mouldingi, and the uppenniMt hM 
bSBiiciicBlar irchea on • Ur^ scale. The date it aboat 1177. .' 
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The advantages of the pointed form over the semicircular 
were at once apparent,' and every endeavour was made by the 
introduction of mouldings and columns to give all possible 
l^htness and enrichment to a mode of building of itself 
massive and grand/ but the capabilities of which to produce 
new effect had now become exhausted. The pointed fom^ 
suggested a greater loftiness and elegance in composition, an4 
to a certain extent the principles of arrangement became 
different : these again, in their turn, gradually gave place tq 
others, apparently as much at variance with them as they wer^ 
from the parent source. . 

With every veneration for the opmion of Sir Christopheif 
Wren, we are at a loss to find anything that is at all satis* 
factory to prove that either the Saracens of the East or th€( 
Moors in Spain were the originators of the pointed s^le, mucl^ 
less of the arch, which is quite dissimilar, as the Moorish, 
arches which we find in Spain are of the horse-shoe shape; 
the columns generally single, and not connected in groups ; 
the windows small ; the roofk flat, and the general forms 
horizontal; whereas in the early pointed buildings the roofs 
and gables are particularly lofty, the pillars high, and com- 
posed of beads and* columns, and the general character ver^ 
tical. 

Having now given a general account of the opinions on this, 
subject which are most entitled to our consideration, or at all, 
necessary in our inquiry; we must refer the curious reader to 
the fifth volume of Britten's 'Ancient Architecture ' for a full 
description of the theories of the different writers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SYRIAN, PERSIAN, AND PER8EPOLITAN ARCHITECTI7RS. 

The ancient edifices of Syria were undoubtedly of a character 
rery similar to those of the Egyptians, if we may judge from 
the intercourse that existed between these nations. The prin- 
cipal cities of the Ganaanites, or Phoenicians, who settled on the 
coast of Palestine, were Tyre and Sidon ; the latter originally 
the capital, and T^re, although at first only a colony, became 
afterwards greater than the parent city itself. Judging from 
the wealth of a people *' whose merchants were princes, and 
whose traffickers were the honourable of the earth," there can 
be Uttle doubt but that their buildings corresponded with their 
resources: it is therefore to be deplored that the entire 
destruction of the ancient works of their cities leaves us no 
monument of Phcenician architecture. 

When Solomon ascended the throne of Israel, and was desi- 
rous of fulfilling the wish that his father had entertained of 
building a temple for the reception of the Ark of the Coyenant, 
he was obliged to send to T3rre for an architect, as well as for 
workmen. The description of this temple is to be found in the 
sixth chapter of the first book of Kings. Its plan was a paral- 
lelogram of about 109|- feet by 36 feet ;* in front was a pronaos 
or portico extending along the whole width of the temple, the 
depth of which was half its extent. The cell or main body of 
the temple was 54|- feet deep, and the sanctuary beyond 36^ 
feet. The height of the sanctuary was 36|- feet, the middle 
part or cell 54}, and the portico 36|-. The body of the temple 
was surrounded by three tiers of chambers, to which there was 
an ascent by stairs, and the central space was a court open to 
the sky. Bells were suspended about the temple, and were 
probably intended, by the sound they produced on being agi-> 
tated by the wind, to keep o£P the birds from the consecrated 

* Taking a cubit at 1*824 feet. 
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edifice.* The ends of the beams of the tipper floors rested on 
stone corbels, and were not inserted into the walls, which were 
lined with cedar, on which were figures of cherubim and sculp- 
tured palm-trees, covered with gilding : within the sanctuaTj 
were two figures of cherubim made of wood and covered with 
gold; these were 10 cubits high, and their expanded winga 
extended across the width of the temple. 

In front of the portico were two pillars of brass, each 18 
cubits high, and nearly 4 cubits in diameter. The chapiters 
or capitals, also of brass, were 5 cubits high ; one was orna- 
mented with liUes on a net-work ground, the other with pomo* 
granates. 

The * house of the forest of Lebanon ' seems in style to have 
been similar to the temple, but more extensive, being 100 
cubits long by 50 cubits in breadth. From the proportion o( 
the columns they must have borne considerable resemblance to 
the Egyptian or early Greek examples, as the height was only 
equal to five diameters ; indeed, from the description given, as 
well as the fact of Phoenician workmen being employed, there 
is eveiy reason to suppose that the temple was very similar to 
those of Egypt. 

Persia was the seat of one of the most powerful empires of 
Asia from a very early period until the invasion of the country 
by Alexander the Great, 330 b. c, during which time the art 
of building must have been practised to a great extent ; but in 
consequence of the invasions to which the empire was sub- 
jected, and the frequent internal commotions, which were 
doubtless accompanied with their usual devastations, nearly 
all the monuments of this celebrated and civilized nation ha^ 
passed away, and, with the exception of the ruins that exist in 
one place, not a vestige of any ancient building remains. 
These ruins, situated in the great and fertile plain of Merdasht 
or Istaker, in the province of Farsistan, are all that is left to 

* The like means are known to have been adopted on the roofiB of the 
Grecian temples. 
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mark the spot where the city of Persepolis once stood. This 
dtj, the ancient capital of the Persian kings, is supposed to 
have heen huilt or embellished by Cambyses, or his soccessorsy 
Darius and Xerxes, in the sixth century b. c. ; but its pros-' 
perity must have been of short duration, for, with the other 
cities of the empire, it declined after the death of Alexander 
and the division of the territories he had conquered. 

The ruins are supposed by Le Brun to be those of the 
palace of Darius that was destroyed by Alexander in one of 
his revels : the inequality of the ground, together with the 
appearance of distinct apartments for men and women, seetn to 
farour the opinion that they formed part of a palace rather 
than a temple. The edifice has been founded on a marble 
rock, and extends 400 yards from north to south, and -200 
yards from east to west. 

The western platform is elevated 22 feet above the plain in 
front, and is ascended by flights of steps, which meet at the 
top. The two great masses of masonry, resembling those in 
front of the temples of £g3rpt,* diminish upwards, and are 
crowned by a hollow member. Their length is 22 feet, and 
their thickness 13 feet, but they vary from each other in 
height, that of the one being 39 feet, while the other mea- 
sures only 29 : on the sides are sculptured winged horses or. 
hulls with human heads, f wearing Persian dresses: in these 
are doorways, which, no doubt, led to the front courts of the 
palace, the magnificence of which is attested by the number of 
hroken columns which lie scattered about. 

Beyond these ruins is another assemblage upon more ele- 
vated ground, apparently forming the principal part of the 
palace. This terrace is supported by walls on whidi are 

* Le Bran, ^who Tisited these ruins in 1704, conceives, from their 
timilarity to the works of Egypt, that they must have been derived from 
the same source, and that they are not many removes from one common' 
parent. 

t The sculpture of these very much resembles the figures lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Layard at Nimroud, and are probably of tl^e same date, j 
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numerous sculptures, representing processions and sacrifices 
of horses and oxen : the figures wear the head-dress and rohes 
worn hy the Persians and Medes. The columns are of grey 
marble, Arom 70 to 72 feet in height, and 5f feet in diameter ; 
each column has a base 4| feet high, with sculptured mould- 
ings ; some of the columns are decorated with zig-zag orna- 
ments, others have small scrolls at the top, and some of them 
are fluted, with fillets between the flutes.* These ruins 
possess great interest, from the number of groups of these 
large columns, which show the arrangement of the palace, the 
extensive staircases, many of which are 5 1 feet in width, and 
the remains of portals, windows, and sculpture, which are 
everywhere scattered around. 

About two leagues from Persepolis are some excavations 
supposed to be the tombs of the early kings of Persia. The 
sculpture on the lower tombs show them to be the work of the 
Parthians. 

No person can look at the style of composition and details 
of Persepolis without feeling the conviction that some intimate 
connection must have existed between the architects of Persia 
and those of Egypt, the principles of both being identical ; 
indeed, according to Mr. J. Gwilt's opinion,f " there appears 
to be sufficient evidence to convince us that the arts travelled 
in every direction from some Asiatic point, and that the 
Egyptian style had its origin in Asia,'' though conjecture has 
assigned the erection of this stupendous palace to Egyptian 
captives at a comparatively late period, after the conquest 
of Egypt by Cambyses.^ On one of the portals are arrow- 
headed characters, similar to those of Ancient Babylon. 

A great resemblance exists between the present architecture 

* Niebuhr and Sir R. K. Porter inform us that these buildings were of 
marble. No cement seems to have been used, but the blocks were con- 
nected by cramps. The joints are so well wrought as to be scarcely 
perceptible. 

t Mr. J. Gwilt's * Bncydopsedia of Architecture,' page 22. 

t B. 0. 525. 

C 
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of Persia and other Mohammedan countries, and it therefore 
requires no description of its peculiarities. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. 

Of all the remains of ancient buildings that have attracted the 
curiosity or attention of the traveller devoted to antiquarian 
research, none have been investigated with less satisfaction, as 
regards their history or chronology, than those of India. No 
attempt at classification has been made until lately, doubtless 
in consequence of its difficulties ; for it was quite impossible to 
form any conclusive opinion, without a careful examination of 
a considerable portion of the excavated and constructed monu- 
ments scattered over an immense country, and which in somei 
places are difficult of access: All the information that we have 
hitherto obtained on this subject has been from picturesque 
views, or else from descriptions of particular caves or buildings 
hastily or imperfectly examined, and which throw Uttle light 
on their origin. 

This task, which required a thorough knowledge of archi- 
tecture, and a careful study of the forms of religion, as well as 
of the earlier history of India, has been accomplished by Mr. 
James Fergusson, who visited the principal caves and temples 
in different parts of India, and with great industry and en- 
thusiasm has collected a mass of information ; for the publica- 
tion of which, all must be grateftd who are engaged or 
interested in the history of art.* 

* Fergasson's * Rock-cut Temples of India,' 1845 ; and ' Illustrations, 
with Descriptions, of the Ancient Architecture of Hindostan,' 1848. Th« 
following descriptions of the ancient buildings of India, and the con- 
clusions as to their dates, are chiefly abridged from those contained in the 
above works, to which the reader is referred for a more careful stndy of 
these interesting monuments. 
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An impression has generally prevailed, that the cave temples 
of India are of a date anterior to any existing remains of 
antiquity, with the exception of those of Mexico, which still 
remain unexplained ; and that the arts of Persia and Egypt ; 
proceeded from India : whereas it has heen clearly ascertained 
that Egypt had ceased to be a nation before the earliest of the 
cave temples were excavated; and if we except the copies of the 
earlier structures by the Ptolemies and Caesars, there is no- 
thing on the banks of the Nile which does not belong, to a 
different and far more ancient epoch than anything in India.- 

The inferenSb that the Persians derived their forms of archi- 
tecture aud ornaments from those of the temples of India, has 
been founded on the similarity of the capitals and columns of 
Persepolis to some of the Hindoo temples, which it has been 
supposed were built in an older style than that which prevailed 
at the time of their erection. Of this, however, there is no 
positive evidence ; and, if the similarity is admitted, the more 
reasonable cause of it mi^y be, that the Persians during their 
nugrations or traffic vdth India imparted, to a certain extent, 
some of the ornamental features of their buildings ; and this is 
confirmed by the date of the building of Persepolis, which took 
place more than ten centuries before the oldest structural 
temple at present existing in India. 

The ancient monuments of India are of two kinds, the 
excavated and the structural ; the one being cut out of the 
rocks, while the others are erected of different materials in the 
usual way. The former are the most ancient, and were made 
by the Buddhists, a sect whose earliest existence cannot be 
dated prior to the sixth century before the Christian era.* 

* Brahminism was a religion which existed antecedently to Buddhism, 
and was much purer in its forms than the faith which is at present fol- 
lowed, bearing the same name, or that of Hindooism. It seems to have 
been Monotheism, with a mixture of elemental worship, and had resem- 
blance to the fire worship of the ancient Persians ; but image worship, or 
idolatry in ady shape, was i^uite unknown. It is extremely doubtful 
whether they ever built temples, or made them a part of their system : it 
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The founder Buddha is ascertained from the heat autho- 
rities to have died in the year 543 b. c, though the trans- 
Himalayan chronologers concur in placing him about 500 
years earlier.* Mr. Fergusson considers that there is no cave 
anterior to the middle of the third century b. c. 

The caves consist of three classes : the first of these are the 
Vihara or monastery caves, the earUest of which are natural 
caverns slightly improved by art, appropriated to religious pur- 
poses : those which followed had a verandah opening into the 
cells for the abodes of the priests^f but without sanctuaries or 
images of any kind. The simplest form of these consists of 
merely one square cell with a porch, sometimes nearly 30 fe^ 
in length ; in others the arrangement is extended by the Tenat- 
dah opening into a square hall, on three sides of which the 
cells are placed. Another subdivision of the Vihara caves 
consists in the enlargement of the hall, and the consequent 
necessity of the use of pillars.^ In these, besides the cellsy 
there was always a deep recess facing the entrance, in which 
the statue of Buddha, with his attendants, was usually placed ; 



however is certain that no trace of any of their buildings now exists in 
India, nor is any description of them found in the works of native or 
foreign writers. 

* Sakya Sinha, or Buddha (the sage), devoted himself to a life of ascetic 
contemplation and teaching, and died at the age of 80. His doctrines 
were reduced to writing; and 110 years after, a convocation was held at 
Nisali to settle disputed matters, but not until 300 years after his death 
was the faith firmly established in India: it was afterwards propagated 
nearly throughout the whole of India, China, Ceylon, and Japan. Though 
in its native country it has now ceased to exist, the number of its followers 
exceeds that of any other known religion, being computed at 315 millions. 

t The Buddhist priesthood was taken from all classes, and congregated, 
under vows of celibacy, in monasteries. Nunneries were established for 
female devotees, in a manner resembling the ascetic Monachism that 
existed in Egypt and Syria in the earlier centuries of Christianity. 

% The earliest caves were merely cells for the dwelling of an ascetic, 
which afterwards expanded into monasteries, and contained ceUa for a 
number to reside in. 
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thus making the cave not only an abode for the priests, but a 
place of worship. To this division by far the greater number 
of Buddhist excavations belong : those at Ajunta are the finest, 
though good specimens exist at Ellora and Salsette. 

The second class consists of Buddhist Chaitya caves : these 
must be considered as the temples or churches, and one or 
more of them is attached to every set of caves in the west of 
India: the plan and arrangement of them are exactly the 
same, though the details and sculpture vary with the age in 
which they were erected. These, unlike the Viharas, seem to 
have taken the same form at once, as is seen in that of 
Karli, which is the most perfect, and believed to be the oldest 
in India. It has been supposed from this circumstance that 
they were copies of the interiors of structural buildiqgs, 
though no traces of such buildings exist in India, Ceylon, or 
beyond the Ganges. In all these caves there is an external 
porch, or music-gallery, and an internal gallery over the 
entrance ; the centre part of the temple is surrounded by cir- 
cular or octagonal pillars that divide it from the aisles, and 
are carried round the semicircular part at the farthest end, 
and which may be considered as an apsis : the whole bears a 
strong resemblance to the arrangement of the early Norman 
churches. The nave or centre part is twice its width, and is 
roofed by a waggon vault ; the roof of the aisles is generally 
fiat. In the centre of the semicircular part stands the 
Daghopa, in part of which there is always a sculptured niche 
containing a figure of Buddha and his attendants.* The third 
class consists of Brahminical caves, many of which have a 
great resemblance to the Yihara, though the arrangement of 
the pillars and the position of the sanctuary are in no instance 
the same. The walls are nearly always covered with sculp- 
ture, while the Viharas are generally decorated with painting 
and inscriptions. The finest specimens are at Elephanta and 
Ellora ; others are to be found in the island of Salsette, near 

* The Daghopa consists of a plain circular drum, surmounted by a 
hemispherical dome, and containing some sacred relic 
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Bombay.* The iSxcayated temple at Elephanta is 130 feet 
long by 110 feet wide, and 14^ in height. The ceiling is 
€at, and tnpported by four rows of columns connected by a 
fascia, or simple architrave: the columns are 9 feet high, 
standing on pedettals : they are reeded or ribbed, and have 
projecting capitals of a semicircular form in profile, from which 
spring the brackets of the ceiling. Against the walls are 
sculptured colossal human figures in high relief, which differ 
from each other by a variety of symbols, representing the 
attributes of the deities whom they worshipped. At the 
, farthest end there is a square recess, supposed to be the sanc- 
tuary ; on either side of the doors by which it is entered there 
are large figures. Our space will not admit of more than a 
general description of these very interesting monuments, which 
are numerously scattered about ; in some places they are in 
large numbers ; those at Kannari are nearly 1 00, and consist 
of three stories cut out of the face of the rock : the excavated 
cbves at Ajunta are at an altitude of 150 feet above the ravine 
in which they are situated.f It has been observed that the 
form of the arch was unknown, in a structural point, to the 
Buddhists, yet they nearly always adopted that form in their 
Chaitya temples, while in the Brahminical caves no such form 
exists, as the ceilings are invariably flat. 

Besides these cave temples and Viharas, there is another dis- 
tinct and curious class of excavations cut out of the rock, and 
which seem to be imitations of structural Brahminical temples ; 
they are of one block of stone, though executed in a mmmer 

* The cave temple at Elephanta is supposed to have been excavated in 
the tenth century of our era. 

t In many of the caves there are remains of painting and inscriptions ; 
but they cannot be depended on to regulate their dates, as the cbaraeten 
were often in an older style than that which prevailed at the time they 
were executed. In none of the caves excavated before the Christian era 
is there any image or symbol of worship found ; but gradually, during the 
ten and eleven centuries that their religion extended, we find images of all 
kinds ; first Buddha ; afterwards of Bodisatwas, or inferior fiuddhas ; then 
•aints of all kinds, male and female. 
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to convey the impression that thiej are erected of jointed ma- 
sonry. These temples, to which so much care has heen given 
in their excavation, have the appearance of standing in pits, as 
all the surrounding parts have heen cut away, and the present 
level of the ground is, of course, iiigher than the temples. The 
most remarkable of this class is the Kylas at Ellora, which is 
One of the most modem specimens of excavation in India, and 
can scarcely be considered earlier than the tenth century, a.d. 
The whole extent of this excavation is 401 feet long by 247 
feet wide, and is at the north-east angle 1 04 feet deep ; round' 
the sides of this area is a cloister supported on square pillars, 
which are covered with subjects from the Indian mythology. 
The centre part is occupied with the entrance pavilion, the 
chapel of Nandi, and the grand temple and sanctuary, round 
which are balconies supposed to have been used by the musi- 
cians on solemn occasions. The approach to it is by a bridge, 
from which you descend to the chapel by nine steps ; and, 
passing on over another bridge, you arrive at staircases on 
each side, which lead to the inner court, the temple, and 
cloisters. On each side of the bridge are gigantic representa- 
tions of elephants, and beyond are two richly-carved pillars or 
obelisks. It is with regret that we are compelled to curtail 
our description of this wonderful monument, which appears 
to impress all who see it Ynth feelings of someUiing more 
than admiration : this is not caused by its height, its forms, 
the regularity of its Unes, or the profuse number of ornaments 
and enrichments with which it is covered, but by its great 
peculiarity of situation, and which conveys an impression of 
its originating from superhuman efforts. The suddenness with 
which it opens to the view may account for the feeUng ; being 
so much below the level of the ground, it is not visible until 
within a few yards of it.* 

To trace chronologically the history of the constructive 

* For further description, see 6th vol. 'Asiatic Researches,* by Sir 
C.^Malet; * Tracts of the Literary Society of Bombay;' Capt. Sykes's 
• Memoir;' and * The Wonders of Ellora,* by J. B. Seely, 1825. 
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buildings of Hindostan is a matter of greater difficulty than 
that of the caves that preceded them, in which there is a Tisibk 
progression from their originals, the natural caTcms. There 
is no characteristic which can be produced with certainty of all 
the styles of architecture of Hindostan, except the melancholy 
one, that their history is written in decay ; for wherever we 
meet with two buildings, or two specimens of art of any sort, 
in the whole country between Cape Comorin and the Hima- 
layas, if the one is more perfect or of a higher class than the 
other, we may at once feel certain that it is also the more 
ancient of the two ; and it only requires sufficient familiarity 
with the rate of downward progress to be enabled to use it as 
a graduated scale, by which to measure the time that must 
have elapsed before the more perfect could have sunk into the 
more debased specimen. 

The absence of the arch in all constructions of every age is 
general throughout India, as the principle was quite unknown. 
This is observable in a pointed arch at Kutub, near Delhi (built 
A. D. 1210 to 1235), of 22 feet in diameter by 60 feet in height, 
constructed in horizontal courses, which it would not have been, 
had more scientific principles been known. This inconvenience 
must have been great to a people who in their ornamental 
buildings employed stone roofs ; they were therefore compelled 
to resort to the bracket principle, to supply its place. 

The upper parts of the buildings were supported on square 
piers or pillars, and from all sides of their capitals brackets 
projected equal to their width, and leaving generally a space 
equal to three diameters between their greatest projection, thus 
leaving only one-half of the whole length of the architrave un- 
supported ; but when a greater space was required, a succes- 
sion of projecting brackets placed above each other was 
adopted, sometimes meeting in the centre, thus having the 
effect of a horizontal arch. The effect of this is undoubtedly 
pleasing, as the projecting brackets on all the sides of the 
square capital produce in perspective a variety of lines» and 
great play of light and shade. 
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One of the oldest structural monuments or temples is that 
of Bobaneswar, which is 60 feet square at the base and 180 feet 
in height, built about the middle of the seventh century,* and 
in a style of art for which it is extremely difficult to find 
explanatory terms, the details being so far removed from all 
the ordinary forms of architecture. There can be little doubt 
but that great and progressive changes must have occurred 
before building could have aprived at the forms that are here 
developed, but at what period or from what sources their 
impressions w^ere derived is at present a mystery.f 

In plan, the Indian temples or pagodas are square : the only 
light that is admitted is by the door : the gloom of their caverns 
was followed, and solemn darkness seems to have been consi- 
dered as necessary to the sacredness of the building. Temples 
were frequently placed in groups: those at Barelli are the 
most perfect of their age, and are covered with the most elabo- 
rate detail ; in size they give place to those of Cuttack : the 
date given by Colonel Todd is somewhere between the eighth 
and tenth centuries of our era. 

One of the largest of the Hindoo temples is that at Chillam- 
baram, on the Coromandel coast, which from its dimensions 
and antiquity is held in high veneration. This cluster of 
pagodas is enclosed in a rectangular space of 1332 feet in 
length by 936 in width, by walls 30 feet in height. This 
area contains a variety of temples, much decorated with sculp- 
ture of figures and ornaments, more curious than beautiful : 
these are connected by extersive colonnades and porticoes. 

* About the same date as the pillars in the Mokemdra Pass. Pillars 
and obelisks occur frequently in India : they were set up for the purpose 
of receiving inscriptions or records of native offerings and gifts to temples : 
six of them set up by Asoka about 240 years b. c. are still known to exist. 

t The Mohammedan invasions took place in the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries ; therefore the art of decoration cannot have been influenced by 
these events: besides, some very elaborate temples exist in the most 
southern parts of India, far removed from the scene of conquest, and 
therefore not likely to have been erected in any foreign style. 

c5 
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Pyramids stand over the entrances of the outer enclosures, 
and consist of several floors. Other pagodas of very large 
dimensions exist at Tanjore, on the island of Seringham, near 
Trichinopolj, and at Madurah ; but our limits will not permit 
us to extend this section for any observations on them. 

Among the interesting works of the Hindoos are the Bunds 
or dams, which are made for the purpose of intercepting the 
course of small rivers, so as to form an artificial lake for the 
purpose of irrigation : on these dams, which are constructed of 
stone, palaces and temples are generally placed, and between 
them are very broad flights of steps leading down to the 
water, which are ornamented frequently with figures of ele- 
phants, and were used as fountains. That at Raj-Sing, at 
Oddypore, is 376 paces in length, and was built in 1653. 

In concluding this interesting subject, we have to remark, 
that nothing can be more erroneous than to compare the ardhi- 
tecture of India with that of Egypt, or even with classic styles, 
to which there is not the slightest resemblance or ornamental 
affinity. The essential principles of their composition and 
sculpture are totally different: in that of Egypt the chief 
character is the uninterrupted solidity of the masses, to whidi 
the enrichment is subservient ; whereas in that of India the 
principal form is lost in the perplexity of the ornaments, which 
so completely preponderate as to destroy the scale, and project 
without any consideration to the general effect. In the former, 
even the smallest edifices are grand ; whereas in the latter the 
unmeaning subdivision of its parts gives an air of littleness to 
those of the largest dimensions : there can scarcely be a greater 
contrast than the extreme solidity of the one with the total 
absence of its appearance in the other. 

The Indian styles, whatever their defects may be, have at 
least the merit of being original ; for there can be little doubt 
but that they were invented in the country where we find 
them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHINESE ARCHITECTURE. 

The architecture of China, unlike that of other nations^ has 
retained its particular character during all times without any 
mutation, and unmfluenced by that of other countries. Their 
native historians ascribe the origin of building to their Em- 
peror Fou-Hi, who first taught his subjects that art about 
368 B. c. : however, there does not exist any building of that 
date, probably from their being generally constructed of wood. 
Besides^ in the year 246 a.d. the Emperor Tsin-Chi-Hoang-Ti 
demolished all the existing buildings of importance, so as to 
remove all records of the grandeur and power of his predeces- 
sors: beyond a few temples and tombs in the mountains, 
which are supposed to be of a prior date, nothing remains of a 
higher antiquity. 

The type of all Chinese buildings, whether they are used 
for the purposes of reUgion or as residences, is undoubtedly a 
tent ; and the convex form of their roofs shows that they are a 
copy of those made of more pliant materials, sustained at 
different points from brackets at the top of vertical supports. 
The material generally employed is wood ; that most in use is 
the nan-mon, which is said to last more than a thousand 
years : stone, marble, bricks, bamboo, and porcelain tiles, are 
also used. 

In all other countries, however strong their prejudices may 
have been in favour of their peculiar or natural style of archi- 
tecture, yet still we find proofs of a continuous current of 
invention and visible steps of improvement, both in the con- 
structive and decorative portions of their buildings. In other 
parts of Asia, where bigotry to religion existed, and its natural 
attendant, the greatest veneration for the edifices devoted to its 
rites, still in all their caves and temples we find progressive 
changes towards a more elaborate or impressive class of monu- 
ments. In China, on the contrary, a totaUy different feeling 
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prevails^ and improTement seems to have been considered an 
innovation and direct breach of the laws, which are looked 
upon as something more than human ordinances, from their 
supposed perfection and antiquity. 

One great hindrance to any advance in architecture iscaased 
by the construction of their private houses and public buildings 
being subject to the restrictions of public functionaries (who 
may be properly designated district surveyors), backed by most 
arbitrary laws : under their supervision every one is obliged 
to build according to his rank, and for every house a certain 
size as well as details are fixed. These officers seem to govem 
the arts in China, and the laws regulate the magnitude and 
arrangement of residences of the various degrees, — for a noble 
family, for a president of a tribune, for a mandarin, and for all 
classes who can afford the luxury of a house. The size ot 
public buildings Ukewise comes under their management. The 
merchant, whatever the amount of his wealth may be, is com- 
pelled by this regulation to restrict the dimensions and deco- 
rations of his house to his exact grade or standing : this 
refers only to the external part of his dwelling ; the interior 
arrangements are unfettered. According to these prohibitions 
(for they cannot be considered in any other light), the level of 
the ground floor, the length of the frontage of the building, 
and the height of the roofs, are in an advancing scale from the 
citizen to the emperor, and their limits must be attended to 
without appeal. 

The buildings generally are only of one story ; and in Pekin 
the shopkeepers are obliged to sleep under their pent-houses 
in the open air in summer. One reason perhaps justifies their 
houses generally being only of one story, which is the slight- 
ness of their construction, and which renders them incapable 
of bearing anything above them. The general character and 
arrangement of the Chinese houses is so well understood, that 
no object will be gained by enlarging on the subject. In every 
part, nothing is seen but a succession of combinations of 
frame-work and trellises painted in all the primitive colours. 
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which has caused the impression that the Chinese houses hear 
a greater affinity to hird-cages than to anything under the 
sun : the form o^ some of their doors is sometimes circular 
or octagonal, and tends to strengthen them, as in no other 
country are apertures of that form used for entrances. 

The palaces resemble a number of tents united; and the 
highest pagodas are nothing else than a succession of them 
piled on one another, instead of side by side : in short, from 
the smallest village to the imperial residence at Pekin, no other 
form but that of a permanent encampment prevails. Lord 
Macartney, who travelled the whole empire from the farthest 
part of the great wall to Canton, observed that there was bui 
very little variation in the buildings to be seen. 

Amidst the substantial works of the Chinese the most 
remarkable are the bridges : that at Loyau, in the province of 
Fod-Kien, is composed of 250 piers built with very large 
stones, which support enormous granite lintels, or stones 
placed horizontally; these are crowned by a balustrade. A 
considerable number of bridges have been constructed in 
China, and they are considered to be works of great magni- 
tude -and importance. To the Chinese is attributed the earliest 
application of the suspension bridge, which has been so much 
adopted in modem times in situations where no other means of 
passage could have been applied. 

The temples of the Chinese are generally small, and consist 
of only one chamber, which is the sanctuary of their idols ; 
on the outside is a gallery: others stand in a court sur- 
rounded by corridors. In some instances the interior is 
spacious : that at Ho-Nang, near Canton, is 590 feet in length 
by 250 in width; the temple is constructed of wood, and 
covered with painted and varnished porcelain. It has been 
estimated that Pekin and its environs contain nearly 10,000 
mido or idol temples, some of which are superior in deco- 
ration to those at Canton. 

Amongst the buildings that are peculiar to China are the 
pagodas, or towers of from six to ten stories, diminishing 
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tare wbich extended from the Indiu along the northern coasts 
of Africa, and to a considerable portion of Spain. In the 
latter country it attained its greatest excellence; and it is 
remarkable that the most splendid specimens of Arabian arts 
should be found so far from the seat of their goyemment. 

There is every reason to suppose that the Arabians were 
indebted to their Egyptian or Babylonian neighbours for the 
forms of architecture that were adopted in their temples prior 
to the time of Mohammed. Their unsettled habits were a 
hindrance to improvement in their mode of building beyond 
what their requirements induced. Their extensive conquests 
under Mohammed and the succeeding caliphs brought them 
in contact with nations more civilized than themselves, and 
from whom they acquired a knowledge of the arts and sciences. 

The mosque which was built at Jerusalem by Omar, the 
Second caliph, about a. d. 640, is supposed to have been the 
first of their erections beyond the limits of Arabia. Of the 
nature of this edifice we are ignorant, in consequence of the 
numerous additions made to it at subsequent periods.* When 
Damascus became the seat of the empire, it was considerably 
improved ; and among its splendid buildings was the celebrated 
mosque fpunded by Alwalid II. In the year a. d. 762, the 
foundations of Bagdad were laid ; and this city remained the 
imperial seat for 500 years. The magnificence of the palace 
of the caliphs could only be exceeded by that of the Persian 
kings ; and the pious and charitable works of those days have 

Mecca, on the 16th of Jolj, 622, has hecome the era from which his fol- 
lowers count their years; and his precepts are observed from the Ganges 
to the Atlantic by more than 120 millions of people. 

* The mosqne of Omar is considered by the Mohammedans as next in 
sanctity to that at Mecca. For an account of it, see Fergusson's * Temple 
<d Jerusalem,' and * Itin^raire k Jerusalem,' by Chateaubriand. The whole 
if contained in a quadrangular area of 500 paces long and 460 paces wide, 
surrounded by walls in which there are twelve entrances. The edifices 
within the enclosure consist of two temples, or mosques, respectively 
called £1 Achsa and El Sachara. 
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i^evier beeii equalled, as water cisterns and caravanseras were 
built along several hundred miles of road. 

It is surprising that so few public buildings remain, when we 
consider the extent of the dominions acquired by the Arabians 
after the estatoshment of the religion of Mohammed, the mag- 
nificence of the cities of Cairo and Bagdad, and the patronage 
bestowed on men of science by their caUphs. This scarcity of 
their earliest buildings can hardly be attributed to any devas- 
tations caused by wars in the eastern part of their dominions ; 
for, with the exception of the crusaders, whose conquests, and 
consequent destruction of religious edifices, did not extend 
beyond the sea -coasts of Syria, all other invaders of the 
Saracen empire were men of the same faith, and would have 
considered the pubUc edifices as property common to all 
the moslems, and have retained them for their original 
purpose. 

Nearly all that remains of the ancient architecture of the 
Eastern Saracens are the mosques at Mecca and Jerusalem : to 
these may be added the castle of Cairo, and the ruins of the 
hall of Joseph ; although both the latter are supposed to be 
the works of Saladin in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

The architecture of Byzantium, as we have already shown, 
was the groundwork from which all new styles sprung up in 
Italy ; and its development was the basis of all modem art. 
The Saracenic styles of architecture proceeded from the same 
source as that practised in the western parts of Europe, and 
hence the similarity that has caused the supposition that the 
pointed form was actually taken from the Eastern nations, 
instead of its resulting from alterations which have always 
marked the progress of art. 

The most splendid specimens of Arabian or Saracenic archi- 
tecture are to be found in Spain, of which the most ancient is 
the mosque at Cordova, begun in a. d. 780 by Abd-el-rahman, 
then king of this part of the Moorish dominions. The style 
of this building was, without doubt, copied from those then 
existing in the East, as it was erected within the first century 
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after the Moors had estahlished themaelTes in Spain.'^ It is 
aD insulated parallelogram of 620 feet in length by 420 feet in 
breadth, and is divided into two parts ; one of them is. an 
open court, in which worshippers performed their ablations 
before entering into the body of the temple : on three sides 
there is a colonnade 25 feet wide, and on the other are the 
several doors communicating with the mosque. This consists 
of nineteen naves divided by seventeen rows of cohirans : thus 
the interior presents an appearance of a forest of columns 
composed of jasper and other marbles ; they are 18 inches in 
diameter, and surmounted by capitals which bear a strong 
resemblance to the Corinthian and Composite orders ;f these 
are connected by segmental arches. The ceilings are of wood, 
painted; the enrichments are of stucco, also painted in various 
colours, decorated with legends, and occasionally gilt. After 
the conquest of the city by San Ferdinand, in 1238, the 
mosque was converted into a cathedral; and the character 
has since been greatly injured by erections that were necessary 
for its adaptation to the service of the Christian religion. 

The most perfect example existing, that can convey an idea 
of the extent to which sumptuousness of ornament and enrich- 
ment can be carried, is to be found in the Alhambra, the resi- 
dence of the Moorish kings of Granada, erected between the 
years a.d. 1240 and 1348. In this there are no traces of art 
peculiar to any other nation ; the composition and distribution 
of the ornaments being arranged with consummate skill. To 

* The Moors, under Musa Ibn Nosseyr, the viceroy of the northern 
part of Africa, landed in the south of Spain a.d. 711, a.h. 89; and 
within two months, Cordova, Granada, Jaen, Malaga, and Toledo, then 
the capital of Spain, were reduced, or opened their gates to the con- 
querors. The mosque of Cordova was finished by Hish&m, a. d. 794. 

t These were probably obtained from some Roman buildings that 
existed in the neighbourhood, as some of them have bases, so as to bring 
them to the required height, while others, which were too short, were 
lengthened by giving them tall capitals. In this building there are 
upwards of 900 columns. 
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attempt a short description of this model of pure Arabian 
architecture would only be an injustice to it, as no notion 
would thereby be conveyed of this extraordinary work ; we 
therefore can only remark, that every part of the walls and 
ceilings is covered with a mass of ornament enriched with gold 
and the most brilliant colours, and which bears the strongest 
evidence of the high degree of refinement and luxury at which 
the Moors had arrived prior to their overthrow.* The whole 
of the ornaments are composed of stucco ; and it has been 
observed, that no nation has constructed so many magnificent 
buildings without having recourse to the quarry. 

Moorish architecture has several kinds of arches : the horse- 
shoe form, having the centre raised above the spring of the 
curve, which diminishes in width ; the pointed arch, in which, 
likewise, the greatest width is above the impost or spring from 
which the curve commences. Some of these latter arches 
contain on the inside a succession of small cusps of a seg- 
mental form. The next example is that of the cuspid arch, 
strictly so termed, the outline being produced by intersecting 
semicircles, very similar to the trefoil heads of Gothic windows, 
with the exception that they are not circumscribed by a con- 
tinuous arch. Arches of this kind occur in the sanctuary of 
the great mosque at Cordova, where they rest upon columns. 
Another example, very unlike the preceding, is in the Court 
of Lions in the Alhambra, it being circular-headed and stilted, 
and considerably more than a semicircle : the part below the 
oentre of the curve is vertical, and rests on small corbels that 
are fixed against panels wider than the slender pillars that 
support them. 

The style is noted for the extremely slender proportions of 
its pillars, and for the fancy and diversity of invention shown 
in the devices of mosaics and pavements, many of which 
appear exceedingly elaborate, although, when analyzed, they 

* For a full description^ with views and the details represented in their 
original colours, the reader is referred to the work published by Mr. Owen 
Jones, which is truly worthy of the magnificence that it illustrates. 
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are found to be very simple in principle: some ^ttemi^ 
exhibiting octagons, stars, and other figures, are produced 
merely bj a series of zig-zag lines intersecting each other 
at right angles; and different combinations are formed by 
turning the points in a contrary direction. 

Amongst other features of this style is the honeycomb, fret- 
work, or pendents, which compose the ceilings of the buildings 
of the later dates, of which it is impossible to convey a notion 
without illustrations : in short, it is a cone-shaped covering, 
but omated with a multiplicity of projecting forms, whidi 
render its first appearance perplexing ; but, like the mosaics, 
it is extremely simple in principle. This is a style that, with 
all its beauties, scarcely admits of a revival in its original 
forms, except in detached portions, on account of the pro- 
digality of its enrichments and colour, which, if simplified, 
would rob it of its great attraction. The ornaments, though 
very conventional, are so beautifully combined as to be copied 
or studied with great advantage by those who study the art of 
decoration. 



CHAPTER X. 

DRUIDICAL, CELTIC, AND ANGLO-ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

In an inquiry like the present, intended to trace the origin of 
the arts in this country, it will only be necessary to take a 
cursory view of the earlier monuments of antiquity which still 
exist in different parts of Great Britain, without entertaining 
theories respecting their origin, from which no satisfactory 
conclusions can be arrived at, and which had no influence on 
buildings erected long after, when their purpose was but im- 
perfectly known, and the religion from which they sprung had 
passed away. 
The earliest remains of a structural nature are the unhewn 
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stones which^ in yarious forms, are found in different parts of 
the island. The introduction of those in the southern parts 
is chiefly attributed to the Phoenicians, or Canaanites of 
Tyre and Sidon, who were the most expert sailors of anti- 
quity, and maintained a commerce with the southern parts 
of England. 

It seems unquestionable but that their frequent adventurous 
voyages suggested the idea of planting a colony in this part of 
Britain, and that they then introduced the custom of erecting 
gigantic stones, which had been a practice in Asia from the 
earliest periods. These erections are varied, and may be 
classed as follows: 1, the single stone, or obelisk; 2, circles 
of stones of different numbers ; 3, sacrificial stones ; 4, crom- 
lechs and cairns ; 5, logan stones ; 6, tolmen, or colossal 
stones. 

The most remarkable of these monuments, both for its 
preservation and arrangement, is Stonehenge, on Salisbury 
Hain, in Wiltshire, which has been generally considered as a 
Druidical and Celtic work. It consists of concentric circles 
of large stones, placed upright in the ground hke pillars, with 
another large stone resting upon them as an architrave or 
lintel, which is secured by mortises and tenohs; thus indi- 
cating a regular principle of construction, although the stones 
themselves are not squared. The remains at Avebury, near 
Silbury Hill, are merely rude masses of stonework in the form 
of a circle, with smaller detached circles of stones within its 
area. The other classes are chiefly of unhewn stones in differ- 
ent positions, and are only interesting in an antiquarian point 
of view. 

The earliest habitations of the Britons were of a circular 
form, and composed of wicker filled in with clay, and some- 
times placed upon foundations of stone, although caves were 
much used at the same time. The very rude nature of their 
abodes must tend to convince us that their mechanical know- 
ledge had considerably fallen off, if the works at Stonehenge 
wfeie executed by them. 
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From the invasion of Julius Csesar, in the jear 55 b. c.» 
may be dated the erection of solid buildings ; for very shortly 
afterwards the Romans formed settlements and permanent 
stations, and erected temples, theatres, and public edifices 
within their walls. After the second invasion under Claudius, 
44 A. D., the Britons learned the art of erecting substantial 
buildings, and were further encouraged by Agricola, who used 
every means to civilize and draw them from their former 
roaming and unsettled life to one more conducive to their 
comfort, and rendered them every assistance in erecting 
houses and public buildings. From the year 85 a. d. to the 
fourth century, architecture and the arts connected with it 
flourished greatly, and the same taste was introduced into 
Britain for convenient and ornamental buildings that had long 
prevailed in Italy. To the Romans may be justly attributed 
the conversion of this country from comparative barbarism ; 
for every colony and city that they founded was adorned with 
palaces, haUs, basilicse, aqueducts, and other works, either for 
use or ornament. 

These stations abounded throughout the country, and, en- 
gaging a large number of people, infused a spirit for building ; 
and in the third century this island was celebrated for the 
number and skill of its artificers, some of whom went to Graul 
to assist in similar works. 

As the advent of the Romans to Britain was the period 
from which the knowledge of the arts and architecture com- 
menced, so to their departure, in 410 a. d., may be attributed 
their sudden decline. It must, however, be admitted that for 
more than a century previous to this, their skill and arts of de- 
sign had been gradually retrograding, — their uncertain position 
in this country, combined with the difficulties they experienced 
in resisting the opposing nations, rendered them negligent of 
the arts of peace, and careless of the style in which their 
buildings were erected or repaired. 

Although the structures of the Romans, during their stay in 
Britain, were works on which great skill and industry were ex- 
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pended, and were of a very ornamental character, yet from the 
numerous vestiges of architecture that remain, we cannot con- 
sider them as good examples for study, or at all worthy to be 
compared with the best works that existed in the parent state ; 
indeed it can hardly be imagined that the edifices of a colony 
so far removed, and chiefly executed by people unused to 
building, could in any way cope with those on which the best 
talent of the period was engaged. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE. 

The little that remained of the art of building in the island 
was extinguished very shortly after the arrival of the Saxons in 
449 A. D., as they, like the inhabitants of the other parts of 
Grermany, were totally ignorant of all civilized modes of living, 
being accustomed only to dwell in hovels, built in the rudest 
manner with branches of trees and reeds : all knowledge of 
building, therefore, seems to have been lost for nearly two 
centuries afterwards. The idolatrous creed of the Saxons 
appears to have possessed no incentive to improvement in 
building temples ; indeed, we find that, in 652 a. d., when the 
Christian religion had taken root, the churches were mostly 
built of wood and covered with reeds, which practice continued 
for some time afterwards.* The church built at Lindisfame, 
or Holy Island, and also that at York, in which King Edwin 
was baptized, in 627 a. d., were built of timber, and the only 
parts composed of stone were the altars.f 

* St. Augustin, who came to Britain in 597 a. d., found many of the 
heathen temples, which had been left by the Romans and afterwards used 
by the Saxons, still in existence : those which were substantially built, 
Gregory ordered to be consecrated and converted to the Christian service. 
— Bede's * Historia Ecclesiastica.' 

t Poole's < Ecclesiastical Architecture of England,' p. 30. 
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Paulinus, the iDstructor to Edwin, and first Bishop of York, 
is said to have erected the earliest churches of stone, as, on 
the authority of Bede, he " rebuilt that of York, and built at 
Lincoln a stone church of beautiful workmanship." 

It was not until the latter part of the 7th century that the 
art of building in stone was again practised in England. This 
has been attributed to the exertions of Wilfred, Bishop of 
York, who erected churches at Ripon and Hexham, which 
were the admiration of the age: that at the latter place 
obtained great celebrity. Bishop Hiscop seems to have been 
equally energetic and devoted to raising buildings worthy of 
their purpose as for the erection of the monasteries of Were- 
mouth and Jarrow.* He collected masons from France to 
build after the Roman manner, whereof he was a great 
admirer; he likewise sent for manufacturers of glass, who 
were not at that time to be found in England. His agents 
were successful, having induced several artizans to accompany 
them. These not only executed the work assigned to them, 
but gave instructions to the English in the art of making glass 
for windows, lamps, and other uses.f 

The numerous ecclesiastical and monastic buildings that 
sprung up in the latter part of the seventh as well as the three 
following centuries, were " built after the Roman manner," or 
in the debased Roman style which prevailed at that period 
throughout Germany and France, and has received the title of 
Anglo-Saxon. The continued internal wars, as well as the 
repeated incursions of the Danes, who everywhere plundered 
and burnt, must have tended considerably to retard advances 
in the arts of building. The destruction of the numerous 
edifices, which were magnificent for that period, and had been 
erected at great cost, must have given Httle encouragement to 
those pious donations, from which had arisen the churches 
and monasteries so numerously distributed throughout the 
country. 

* Weremouth was founded 674 a. d., and Jarrow 684 a. 9. 
t Vide Oede. 
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On the authoritj of ancient records, as well as from thitt 
few existing examples, it appears that the plans of the Anglo- 
Saxon churches differed considerably, and must have been 
regulated by their size. The ancient church of Abbendon is 
described as a building of 120 feet long, with circular recesses 
both at the eastern and western ends.* The cathedral of 
Hexham in Northumberland, erected in the 7th century, 
was " furnished with a central tower ; from this proceeded four 
aisles, or four arms of a cross ; it had deep crypts and orato- 
ries, with passages under the ground. The walls were of great 
length and height, and were divided into three tiers, sup- 
ported by columns both square and circular, which, as well as 
the walls and the arch of the sanctuary, were of stone, deco- 
rated with images in relief, and painted of various colours. 
The body of the church was surrounded by aisles and chapels 
of exquisite workmanship : the galleries above were so dis- 
posed that persons might pass round the church without 
being seen by any one in the nave below." f The Saxon 
church at Hexham was, according to Eddius, superior in 
magnificence to any on this side of the Alps. 

The account of the rebuilding of York cathedral, in 
A. D. 767, by Alcuin, one of the architects, describes it as 
*' having pillars, arches, vaulted roofs, porticoes, galleries, and 
altars :" these are sufficient indications that architecture must 
have been cultivated and brought to a considerable degree of 
perfection at a time prior to the invasion of the Danes. 

The abbey of Bamsey in Huntingdonshire, which was 
rebuilt in a. d. 974, is described as having two towers, one 
at the western end, and the other in the middle of the 
building, supported by four pillars and connected by arches : 
these extended to other adjoining arches, to prevent the former 
giving way.^ This shows that the plan of the building must 

* Monast. Angl. 

t 'TracUtus de Statu et Episcopis Hagustaldensis Ecclesise/ by 
Richard, the prior of the cathedraL 
t Hist. Ramesiensis. 
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have been cradform, with ude aisles^ and somewhat similar 
to that of the cathedral at Hexham. 

The Anglo-Saxon builders nsed to eonstmct crypts beneath 
their most celebrated churches; those at Ripon, Hexham, 
York, and several of the Norman cathedrals, retain portioDS 
of the ancient crypts. Beneath the chancel of Repton church, 
Derbyshire, is perhaps the most perfect specimen of a crjpt 
in the Anglo-Saxon style, with a yaulted roof supported by 
four piers of singular character, with a spiral band round 
each, and also the entasis, exhibiting the swell peculiar to the 
baluster shafts of the belfry windows of that period.* The 
buildings here noticed were some of the most celebrated, and 
therefore very elaborate in plan and arrangement. In the 
smaller churches the plans were extremely simple, and of an 
oblong form, the total length of which Taried from three to 
four times the breadth, with the semicircular apsis at the east 
end. At rather mor^ than half the entire length was placed 
the tower, which separated the nave from the chancel. . In 
the earliest churches there were no towers, and the bells were 
suspended under stone arches and weatherings, above the 
western entrance. The towers of the Anglo-Saxon churches 
were generally placed at the west end, examples of which 
arrangement exist at Barton-upon-Huraber, Lincolnshire; 
Brigsworth and EarFs Barton, in Northamptonshire. . The 
latter more particularly is entitled to notice, ^om its- pos« 
sessing peculiarities of construction which clearly denote its 
being the work of the Anglo-Saxons, as they are nowhere 
found in the works of the Normans. The execution of this 
tower seems to bear a greater similarity to a timber than a 
stone erection : beyond the face of the walls, long thin stones 
project, placed Tcrtically at neatly equal distances, which 
continue from one horizontal course or story to another, and 
in the spaces between are semicircular and diagonal pieces, 
which give it a greater similarity to wood quartering. The 
quoins are of the description of masonry which is always identi- 

* Bloxam's * Gothic Architecture.' 
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fied with the Anglp-Saxon style, and called long and short 
work, from their being arranged with stones of equal size, 
placed alternately in a vertical and horizontal position upon 
each other, thus bearing resemblance to debased rustic-work. 

The walls of the tower of St. Peter's church, Barton-upon- 
Humber, are built in a similar manner to those just described, 
of rabble stone and grout, interspersed with a sort of frame- 
work of projecting freestone in compartments, and encasing 
the doors and windowsi The openings of the windows in the 
upper story are covered by two stones, incUning together with- 
out any curvature. 

The heads of the doorways of the Anglo-Saxon style are 
either triangular-arched or semicircular; the latter were more 
generally used, and those which are more ancient were con- 
structed of large flat bricks or tiles placed on end, and the 
spaces between, which are nearly equal to them in width, 
filled in with. coarse rubble- work; the jambs or imposts of 
the arches were generally df. stone. The mode of forming 
these arches, as well as the walls in which tiles were intro- 
duced, either in horizontal layers or arranged herring-bone- 
fashion, was undoubtedly copied from the later works of the 
Romans : one of the most perfect specimens of this kind of 
construction is to be found in the church at Brigsworth in 
Northamptonshire, which is undoubtedly one of the earliest 
erections of the Anglo-Saxons at present existing. 

The triangular-arched head is of a later date, and possesses 
little constructive merit ; the extreme of the triangle rests on 
a plain abacus, the impost in some cases projecting from the 
wall: instances of this kind of arch are to be seen at the 
churches of Bamack ; at Barton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire ; 
and at the tower of Brigstock church, Northamptonshire. 
Arches similar in form are known to have been used for deco- 
ration in the earhest variations of Roman architecture, and 
may be seen on several sarcophagi in the catacombs of Rome. 

To enumerate the several churches that retain traces of this 
style of building would be only to occupy space that for our 
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object maj be engaged more RsefaDy ; as it must be bcHme in' 
mind that we do not attempt more than such general descrip- 
tions of buildings as maj serve to assist our history of the 
various styles of architecture, and exemplify the numerous and 
gradual changes that have taken place in this art at different 
periods, and trace them, as far as possible, to their sources. 

The prevailing character of the Anglo-Saxon style is mas- 
siveness, with only the occasicmal introduction of a mouldings 
which in most cases consists simply of a square-faced pro- 
jection with a chamfer or splay on the upper or lower edge : 
the sculpture of that period was extremely rude, and rarely 
introduced. 

The constant invasions of the Danes, and the consequent 
plunder and destruction of religious edifices, lasted until the 
country was totally conquered by Sweyn, in a.d. 1012 ; but it 
can scarcely be considered that the ecclesiastics felt themselves 
sufficiently secure to commence the work of reconstruction 
before the accession of Canute, in a.d, 101 7i to the sove- 
reignty of this realm. In the course of his reign, which lasted 
twenty-nine years, the churches that had been left in ruins 
were rebuilt, and many monasteries were founded: that at 
Bury, in honour of St. Edmund, is attributed solely to the 
piety of this prince.* After the deaths of Harold the First 
and Hardicanute, the sons of Canute, Edward the Confessor 
ascended the throne, who, in the course of a quiet reign, was 
a great benefactor to the monasteries that were rapidly 
springing up in every part of England. The abbey church 
at Westminster was rebuilt by him a.d. 1065, and is described 
as " having been designed and constructed in a novel style of 
architecture, and as furnishing an example from which many 
churches were subsequently built." f 

* ** Over the body of the most holy Edmund, whom the Danes of 
former times had killed, he built a church with princely magnificence, 
applied to it an abbot and monks, and conferred on it many large estates.^ 
— William of Malmsbury de Gestis Regum Anglorum, p. 41. 

t Matthew Paris and William of Malmsbury 
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The church erected at Westminster bj Edward the Confessor 
must in all probability have partaken of the style of archi- 
tecture that was ^en practised ^in Normandy, as the art of 
building in that country was far in advance of that which 
prevailed in England at the same time. The long residence of 
this princfi among the Normans doubtless gave him a prejudice 
in favour of their modes of construction,- and caused him to 
bring over a great number of the workmen who were engaged 
in numerous lai^ edifices in the southern and middle counties, 
which, by their dates being anterior to the Conquest, have 
been erroneously classed under the head of Anglo-Saxon ; 
whereas, in fact, they are Anglo-Norman in style : want of 
space, however, hinders our giving a description of the churches 
to which these observations apply. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ANGLO-NORMAN STYLE. 



It has been usual to commence the successive history of the 
art of architecture in England from the date of the Conquest 
by William of Normandy, in 1066 : we shall therefore pursue 
the same course, as from that period architecture received an 
impulse unknown before in this country, and continued un- 
checked for more than four centuries, from which gradually 
sprung up those styles of building in which not the least 
vestige . of their origin was perceptible. After the arrival of 
the Normans, and the establishment of William the Conqueror 
upon the throne, monasteries and churches were rapidly built 
in *the new style' in almost every city and town; and 
within seventy years from the accession of Canute, in 1017, 
the number of churches had so increased, that on the compi- 
lation of the Doomsday Book, one thousand seven hundred 
were recorded in that survey as being then in existence.* 

* Bloxam's ' Gothic Architecture/ p. 75. 
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Southwell was distinguished at a remote period by the 
establishment of one of the three primitive Christian churches 
in England ; namely, at York, Lincoln, and Southwell. (See 
pages 78, 79, 84.) 

The Anglo-Norman conventual churches were in general 
arrangement similar to those of the Holy Trinify and St. 
Stephen at Caen: they were cruciform in plan, with a low 
tower rising at the intersection of the choir and nave with the 
transepts : the former, as in the case of some churches in 
Germany, terminated with a semicircular apse, as in Peter- 
borough and Norwich cathedrals. Apsidal eastern termina- 
tions were frequently appended to the chapels attached to the 
churches. At Romsey church, Hants, are two of these 
apsidal chapels, lying eastward of the transepts, and also two 
at the eastern termination of the building. In the cathedrals 
of Canterbury, Norwich, and Gloucester, as well as in the 
abbey church of Tewkesbury, several of these apsidal-shaped 
chapels exist. The aisles were continuous throughout the 
choir as well as the nave, so that on solemn occasions the 
whole church might be traversed in processions. The altar 
was generally affixed to a low reredos screen or wall, which 
was placed between the easternmost piers. Above the aisles 
that extended round the nave and choir was a triforium, 
which communicated with chapels similar to those below, as 
at Norwich cathedral. The west, or principal front, was 
sometimes flanked with towers, in addition to that before 
named: at the angles of the transepts and porches were 
generally placed massive buttresses, or else turrets terminated 
by conical or polygonal-shaped cappings or pinnacles. In the 
smaller churches, the plans were similar to those of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and consisted only of a nave and chancel, with a low 
square tower at the junction, supported by bold semicircular 
arches : in these the apse at the east end is very frequently 
introduced; indeed it is a distinctive feature of that style which 
bears the name of Norman or Romanesque (derived from the 
ancient basilicse), and never introduced after the style which 
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was immediately received from the Continent^ namely, the 
semicircular-arched, had passed away. 

The Anglo-Norman style of architecture might he divided 
into three classes, — the Primitive, the Enriched, and the Trans- 
ition : in the two former kinds, the principles are identical, 
although the mode of ornamentation that is used, unless con- 
sidered in its various stages, appears to he the result of fresh 
impressions derived from some foreign source : as regards the 
latter, it explains itself, having features of a somewhat different 
character, which were the germs of a style totally dissimilar 
in principle. 

The Norman style embraces the very plainest as well as the 
richest specimens of work, from that characterized by the low 
square and circular piers, so numerously distributed about the 
country, to the florid decoration with which many of our 
cathedrals and abbeys are embellished. The former of these 
exhibit but massive and clumsy remains of the classical prin- 
dples. but they display a granLr and solemnity of apjear- 
ance from the solidity of ij^e masonry and smallness of the 
openings. The piers in the earlier buildings were either 
entirely square, or else a succession of receding faces crowned 
by a plain square abacus, the lower edge of which was cham- 
fered.* Isolated circular columns were likewise used in this 
country shortly after the Conquest, as at the chapel of the 
White Tower, London, (see page 82,) Great Malvern church, 
and the cathedrals of Gloucester, Peterborough, Durham, 
and Hereford,f besides several conventual and collegiate 
churches ; among which latter class of buildings we may 
} refer to Southwell (see page 78). At the later periods, 
portions of columns were attached to the square piers; 
those facing the nave or choir were carried up to the 
clerestory windows, and from their capitals sprung the ribs of 

* The nave arches of St. Alban's abbey are of the nature here re- 
ferred to. 

t Fifteen of the twenty-two English cathedrals retain parts of their 
Norman erection, either in the crypts or superstructure. 

d5 
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I'l Chapel, White Tma. 



the groiniDg of the roof; the others carried a part of the 
mouldings of the nare archea, as in Norwich and Peterborough 
cathedrals. In the latest instances, the square pier is entirely 
discontinued, and the columns are connected together without 
the angalar pieces. 

The arrangenient of the interior compartments of the Nor- 
man cathedrals and lai^r chnrcbes is that from which nearly 
alt others of subsequent dates were copied ; it consisted of 
three tiers or stages. The lower or larger opening was spanned 
by a semicircular arch, which rested on the piers before de- 
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dcribed, above which was a horizontal string-course : in the 
second story, or triforium, were two smaller arches, supported 
in the centre by a slender column ; these were enclosed in a 
larger arch, the span of which was rather less than that below 
it; above this Was another string-course: in the third, or 
clerestory, there were generally three arched openings divided 
by columns, that in the centre being higher and wider than 
the others, and forming either the window, or an opening 
before it, in the thickness of the wall. These three arches 
generally occupied a space equal to the arch below them, and 
were enclosed in the «rch springing from the shaft which 
formed part of the semicircular stone groining with which the 
larger churches were usually vaulted. 

In all the churches of the Anglo-Normans, without con- 
sideration as to their size, the western and southern doorways 
appear to have been the points on which they bestowed the 
greatest amount of enrichment : in buildings where every other 
part is simple in character, "we find doorways decorated with a 
profusion of ornamental mouldings and sculpture. Many of 
these doorways are composed of a succession of receding semi- 
circular arches, enriched on the edges and faces with bold mould- 
ings, partly covered either with sculpture or with varieties of 
the zig-zag (an ornament peculiar to this style) : beneath the 
abaci are ornamented columns, which fill up the angles of the 
receding space ; the shafts, as well as the capitals, are some- 
times covered with sculpture: those at the west and south 
sides of Iffley church, Oxfordshire; Ockendon church, 
Essex ; on the south side of Earl's Barton church, Lincoln- 
shire ; at the west end of Hemel- Hempstead church, Herts : 
that inside the porch on the north side of Southwell col- 
legiate church, and that of the southern porch of Malmsbury 
abbey church, are good specimens of their class. 

Many of the Norman doorways have the arch heads filled 
up, forming that which is called the tympanum : this is fre- 
quently adorned by sculpture of the Saviour, angels, saints, or 
animals ; the figure of our Lord is also sometimes enclosed in 
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the vesica piscis.* aa in the beantifiil doorway on the south 
nde of the nave of Ely cathedra} : at other timea the tyin- 
panum b omameoted by a represeotatioii of our SaTioar in a 
sitting position, holding a book in his lel\ hand, while the 
light is upheld as if in the attitude of benedicdon : 't in other 
examples we find sculptures of St. Geor^ or St. Michael 




combating the dragon: numerous instances are to be found 
of symbolical sculpture im the tympana of Nonnan doorwnys, 

* Thii ia ■ moit andeat myitical figure, and it repreMoted ia several 
builica miunici and Suon MSS. Mr. Hop«, p. 163, call) it " the rougb 
outline of the fiih." 

t Thui placed in alluBion to hii wordi, " I am (he dooi : b; me if an; 

nan enter in, be ihall be laved." — John i. 9. 




CompEirlinnU of St. Dmllialonww't choiTi-'P- 
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as at Rochester cathedral, Malmshury abbey church, Elstow 
church, Bedfordshire ; Water Stratford church, Buckingham- 
shire; Barfreston church, Kent ; and elsewhere.* 

Amidst the alterations that were made to the Anglo-Norman 
churches, when so many of them were nearly rebuilt in a style 
quite at variance with their principles, the architects pre- 
served the doorways,, either from admiration of the workman- 
ship, or reverence for the founders of the original buildings, — 
of whose piety they wished to retain some visible remembrance. 
In very many churches of a comparatively late date we find 
no remains to tell of their Norman origin but the doorway, 
which has remained undisturbed, although alterations to a 
very great extent have been effected in every succeeding style 
of architecture. In London, the churches of St. Bartholomew, 
West Smithfield, and that in the Temple, retain their original 
Norman doorways. (See also compartments of St. Bartho- 
lomew's choir, page 85.) 

Another peculiarity in this style is that the arch is the 
feature on which the greatest amount of ornament and enrich- 
ment was bestowed, as there was scarcely any sculptured 
moulding then in use but had its origin in, and was applied 
to, the decoration of the arch. The first deviation from the 
square angles and receding faces was made by cutting a bead 
and hollow moulding on the arch, and this principle was car- 
ried out in the gradual development of its extreme richness. 
Among the instances that exist of the most elaborate work of 
the Anglo-Norman era, we may mention parts of Durham, 
Norwich, Oxford, (see page 87,) and Canterbury cathedrals ; 
the chapter-house of Bristol cathedral ; the college gateway, 
Bristol ; St. Peter's church, Northampton ; Steyning church, 
Sussex ; and (Castle Acre priory, Norfolk.f 

Although in the Anglo-Norman style of architecture great 

* Bloxara's * Gothic Architecture.' 

t Durham cathedral, begun about 1090 ; the choir of Norwich cathe- 
dral, between 1086 and 1101; Oxford cathedral, 1120; Canterbury 
cathedral, 1106; the chaptei^house of Bristol cathedral, about 1156. 
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richness was bestowed on some of the parts, yet, taking it as a 
whole, flatness, soliditj, and massiTeness were its chief features. 
The buttresses had little projection, the string-courses were 
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generally small, and the window openings only sufficiently 
large to admit so much light to the interior of the buildings 
as might assist in producing the same impressions of solemnity 
which the general character of the exterior conveyed. 

The decorative details and mouldings of this style, although 
numerous, are of a peculiar description, and appear to have 
been worked on the originally plain surface of the masonry, 
and, in many cases, re-worked at an after period to a greater 
degree of richness than they originally possessed. The chevron, 
or zig-zag, for instance, which is the most common or more 
generally used among the Anglo-Norman enrichments, has 
numerous stages of improvement : in the earlier instances its 
form is little more than indented on the plain face of the pro- 
jection or wall ; afterwards we find it partially beaded ; then 
double-beaded with hollow ; and in the latest examples it was 
completely cut away, and standing out in full relief, with a 
second series of mouldings carved on the backing. The billet- 
moulding likewise shows its origin in the bead, with spaces 
cut away to give variety of light and shade. The pellet, 
lozenge, and cable are very primitive in their composition. 
The star, nail-head, and embattled frette are likewise extremely 
simple. From these, and a few others that cannot be ex- 
plained without illustrations, the whole of the ornamentation 
of this style is composed, which in some of the instances to 
which we have referred (with the aid of the receding faces) 
have produced effects of light and shadow unsurpassed by 
any later style. 

The windows of the Anglo-Norman buildings were usually 
small and extremely simple, having no mouldings round them, 
but only a receding face on the outside, the inside being 
splayed, as at Eomsey church, Hampshire, and Steyning 
church, Sussex.* Towards the beginning of the twelfth 
century, mouldings and columns were introduced in the 

* This church is very interesting, and deserves attentive study: the 
exterior is extremely plain, while in the interior are some of the most 
elaborate details of Norman art. 
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jambs^ and the semicircular heads were carved with the zig- 
lag and other enrichments: about the year 1180, the highest 
degree of ornamentation ever applied to Norman art was 
arrived at : good examples exist at the churches of St. Cross, 
Hampshire ; Iffley, Oxfordshire ; and Castle Rising, Norfolk. 
The arrangement of the west front of the latter building ia 
very curious in its composition and details, and bears a 
stronger resemblance to the ancient parochial churches of 
Normandy than any other in this country: the window in 
the centre of this fa9ade is surmounted by three rows of 
ornamental mouldings and columns; on either side are three 
arches supported on columns, and from other columns in 
front of these spring larger interlacing arches, encompassing 
two of the others. This part of the church is supposed to 
have been erected by Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, about 1090, 
but from its arrangement and enrichments we are led to 
suppose the date not to be earlier than 1 1 70. The windows 
of the later churches are much larger, and are sometimes 
found introduced in pairs, with a shaft between them, and 
.enclosed in a larger area: they were likewise grouped to- 
gether in triplets, as at Iffley and Romsey churches. There 
are very few circular windows remaining in this style ; that at 
the eastern transept of Canterbury cathedral, and also that at 
Southwell minster, appear to be of this date.* There is one 
at Chichester cathedral, erected about a. d. 1 150, and another 
at Barfreston church, Kent, a. d. 1180. 

The Norman style, which had been gra^lually advancing, in 
the richness of its arrangement and ornaments, from the period 
of its introduction into this country up to the middle of the 
twelfth century, began from that time to evince the germs of 
different combinations and features, which were characterized 
by the verticality of its principles, and a change from the semi- 
circular to the pointed form of the arch. This has been called 
the Transition, or Semi -Norman style, (\s in it we find the 
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pointed arch in its incipient state, formied b^ ^ intersectioi 
of portions of a circle, whilst the details and accessories r 
mained unaltered : thus was the pointed arch, for nearly fifl 
years, completely intermixed, more or less, in conjonctic 
with the pure Norman style, without entirely superseding i 
until the close of the twelfth century. We have alread 
drawn the attention of our readers to some, of the varioc 
theories respecting the direet^nfj^ of the> pointed ardiy an 
shall therefore offer no farther observations on them,.bi 
merely consider this prominent feature as we find it intn 
duced in our buildings, apparently resulting from new con 
binations, and as being the consequence, and not the canst 
of a new style. 

The Transition, or Semi-Norman style, which lasted durin 
the reigns of Henry the Second and Richard the First, evinced 
in its early stages, no other deviation from the Norman thai 
that of the arches being pointed; but these were frequentl; 
introduced in situations where the old form was actually buil 
with- and even surmounting' them. Thus we find them in thi 
choir of the church of St. Cross, Hampshire : the lower arche 
here are pointed, whilst the arcade above, as well as the deres 
tory, is strictly Norman; the same arrangement exists a 
Malmsbury abbey church, with the exception of the uppe: 
story having been built nearly two centuries afterwards. Ii 
the transept of Romsey • church, at the west end of Croylanc 
abbey church, Lincolnshire, -and in many other instances, thi 
pointed arch is placed beneath the semicircular ; and this hai 
not been an after alteration, but is really the original work 
The span of the arches at thi^ time became greater, thi 
columns higher and less massive, and the capitals began to bi 
ornamented with a kind of foliage termmating in a volute 01 
bulbous leaf.* The columns were frequently octagonal ii 
form, and the bases had additional mouldings with an over 
lapping ornament at the angles, and were placed upon squan 
plinths. 
* The eastern part of Canterbury cathedral illustrates these peculiarities. 
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Although the alteration of the arch and diminution in the 
massiveness of the columns were at first the only indications 
of a transition from the style of the Normans, yet other pecu- 
liarities, which followed in gradual succession, hear testimony 
to the certain progress that was heing made towards a more 
•ornate iand lighter style df architecture. The mouldings were 
'ihdre generally headed and less massive, yet the use of the zig- 
zag, of various forms, was still retained. The columns of the 
doorways were frequently banded in the centre, and placed 
quite free in the receding angles and splays. 

Examples of this period may be instanced in many of the 
Norman, as well as £arly Pointed buildings : the great wes^ 
tower and south wing of Ely cathedral ai^ especially deserving 
'of attention. Perhaps no finer specimen than this exists in 
the kingdom : the pointed arch, the trefoiled head, and other 
'features of the next J)eriod in this example, here just begin to 
appear, although the whole aspect is decidedly Norman. Th^ 
vastness of the surfaces, which are completely . cov^ed by 
arcading and sculpture, both within and without, from the 
ground' to the very roofs, is almost bewildering to the eye : the 
date is about 1170.* Buildwas aibbey, Shropshire; Malm»- 
bury^ KirkstaU, Fountains, and Croyland abbeys ; the churches 
of New Shoreham ; Rothwell, Northamptonshire ; Walsoken, 
^Norfolk ; Ketton, Rutland ; Bloxham, Oxfordshire ; Little 
*Snoring, Norfolk ; retain portions of the work of this date. 
Trinitjr chapel, and the circular part called Becket's Crown, 
Canterbury cathedral, built a. d. 1175., are very interesting: 
St. Joseph's chapel, Glastonbury, erected at this period; 
is perhaps the richest specimen now remaining of the Semi- 
Norman, or Transition style, and remarkable for the pro- 
fusion and beauty of its sculptured detail, as well as the close 
resemblance it presents in many parts to the succeeding 
styles.f 

* Paley's * Manual of Gothic/ p. 68. f Bloxam's Gothic. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THE EARLY POINTED OR EARLY ENGLISH STYLE. 

It has been usual to date the introductum of the Pointed, 
or what has been denominated the Early English style,* to 
about A. D. 1200, although the Tertical principles from which 
it sprung were not fully developed for thirty years afterwards. 
At its first appearance it retained mnch of the heaviness of 
the preceding style, but all resemblance to the Norman was 
speedily effaced by the development of its own peculiar and 
beautiful characteristics, which consisted in the high gables 
and roofs, the elongated window, the sknd^ shaft, and the 
high pinnacles and spires. The lancet, as well as the equi- 
lateral shaped arch, was used at this period : the former pre- 
vails in Westminster abbey, a. d. 1245 (see page 93) ; while 
in Salisbury cathedral, which was commenced in 1220 and 
finished in 1258, the equilateral arch was prindpally adopted. 
The mouldings in general consist of alternate rounds and 
deeply cut hollows, producing a strong effect of light and 
shade: the tooth ornament is of frequent occurrence, and 
used only in the architecture of this date. 

It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast than exists 
between the Early iJ^glish style and that which preceded it ; 
the whole composition of the buildings was changed,T— from 
low to lofty, from heavy to the extreme of lightness, and from 
the horizontal to the vertical disposition of ornaments and 
mouldings. Although the progress in the new principles was 
very gradual, yet, when they were established, every detail 
and feature of the Norman style was carefully avoided, and an 
extravagant contrariety was indulged in, which, in many 
instances, by the too frequent introduction of the bead and 

* Thit, 88 well as the Perpendicular, or Late Pointed, is peculiar to 
our country, as nothing similar is to be found in any buildings abroad. 
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hollow, produced a monotonous effect ; and the deep shadows 
that the hollows presented tended to destroy the appearance of 
solidity which is so essential to all ecclesiastical huildings. 

The features of this style which principally distinguish it 
from all others are, the lancet windows, the thin isolated and 
clustered shafts, the buttresses and pinnacles, the foliage, the 
mouldings, and the sculptured ornaments and figures ; all of 
which must be studied with care in order to understand and 
appreciate fully its peculiarities, and will be found generally to 
determine the dates of the churches. The windows are of 
various kinds in the early period : the lancet windows, long 
and narrow, of one light, were most frequently used, with 
merely a small splay on the outside, and without any label 
moulding ; afterwards they were surmounted by labels, which, 
being continued horizontally from window to window, formed a 
string-course between them. Two lancet windows under a single 
drip-stone are sometimes met with, but in the most beautiful 
specimens of this arrangement the jambs and the pier between 
the openings are ornamented with slender shafts, crowned by 
moulded capitals, and surmounted by the mouldings of the 
arches, over which are moulded double labels, as at Winches- 
ter and York cathedrals ; St. Saviour's church, London ; and 
many other places. The next arrangement is that of a triplet, 
or a combination of three windows together, that in the centre 
being higher, and in some cases larger than those at the side : 
the arrangement of columns in front of the piers and on the 
jambs, as well as the arch and label mouldings, is similar to 
the last noticed. These windows, in the smaller parochial 
churches, are most frequently placed at the east end of the 
chancels, and are only splayed, or very slightly decorated with 
mouldings, as at Wimbome minster, Dorset; Stanton Har- 
court, Oxfordshire ; and Warmington, Northamptonshire. Of 
the enriched kind, instances are found in Salisbury and York 
cathedrals, Beverley minster, Yorkshire, and the churches of 
the Temple and St. Saviour, London. The annexed -view from 
the nave, now destroyed, of St. Mary Overy or St. Saviour's, is 




St. Kizj Ontj, fnnn the Nm, wn dotroiid.— P. 
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tdso worth our observation. Four windows thus disposed, the 
two middlemost being the highest, are inserted in the east wall 
of the chancel at Repton,'*' and five lancets, rising in gradation 
to the centre, and comprised under a single label, occur at 
Oundle church, and at the east end of Irthlingborough church, 
Northamptonshire. In the interior of the richest buildings of 
this style we find detached shafts standing out in front of the 
piers and jambs, and supporting another combination of 
mouldings, as in Durham, Worcester, and Hereford cathedrals, 
and the chapter-house of Oxford cathedral. The combination 
that next demands our attention, in consequence of its evincing 
the germs of another class of Gothic architecture, and by its 
being the first approximation towards the introduction of tracery 
in the heads of windows, is that in which a part is pierced 
over a double lancet window, comprised within a single drip- 
stone. At Brownsover church, Warwickshire, is a very simple 
specimen ; another likewise existed in the painted chamber at 
Westminster. A very interesting window of this kind is at 
Stone church, Kent ; it has a quatre-foil opening on the out- 
side, which is repeated on a second moulded tracery within, 
supported by detached columns : the date is about 1 260. Cir- 
cular windows were frequently introduced during the preva- 
lence of this style, and were inserted above other windows 
within the angular part of gables : fine specimens remain in 
Beverley minster, and in the cathedrals of York, Lincoln, and 
Peterborough ; others of the transition period exist at Barfres- 
ton and Patricksboume, Kent. 

The doorways of this style vary considerably both in form 
and in the arrangements of the arch mouldings and the sup- 
porting columns: in some cases the columns are single de- 
tached shafts, placed in a receding angle, whilst in others we 
find them in three or four receding spaces, and sometimes con- 
nected by bands or otherwise moulded : the upper mouldings 
of the capitals were mostly continuous, and from them sprung 
assemblages of small bead and hollow mouldings, in which the 

* Bloxam. 
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tootli ornament was frequently introduced. At the cloisters of 
Salisbury cathedral ; Warmington church, Northamptonshire 
(erected about a. d. 1250 and a. d. 1260) ; Bjland abbey, 
Yorkshire, and elsewhere, are instances of a partial application 
of tracery to the openings of doorways : in the first of these, 
the head is dnquefoiled, and contained in an arched drip- 
stone ; that at Warmington is rich in the arrangement of its 
receding columns and mouldings ; within the two-centered 
arch is the trefoiled form, which is deeply moulded, and the 
hollows filled in with the tooth ornament. In the cathedrals 
and large conventual churches we meet with double doorways, 
divided by clustered columns or ornamented piers, and en- 
closed by a two-centered arch ; the space above the openings 
being filled either with sculptured figures and ornaments, or 
else by moulded quatrefoiled tracery. Examples of these door- 
:ways occur in the cloisters of Westminster abbey ; at the south 
transept, Beverley minster ; at Wells, Salisbury, and Lichfield 
cathedrals, and Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. In some 
of these the heads of the openings are cinquefoiled, and richly 
decorated with mouldings and sculpture. The west and tran- 
sept doors of Lichfield cathedral are particularly beautiful, and 
elaborately enriched. 

The pillars usually consist of small shafts (often of Purbeck 
marble), arranged round a circular pier, and connected by a 
band of mouldings at half the height of the shafts, and at the 
capitals and bases: others of different kinds are to be found; 
a circular or octagonal pillar is common in country churches, 
which b crowned by moulded capitals, in which the nail-head 
and tooth ornaments, and also the rich flowing foliage of that 
style, are used. The buttresses of this date were often very 
prominent, and are frequently carried, with occasional weather- 
ings, to the tops of the parapets, and terminated either by 
high pyramidal cappings, as at Lincoln cathedral, or else by 
acutely pointed pediments, as at Beverley minster and Salis- 
bury cathedral. Buttresses at this period were seldom placed 
diagonally at the angles of the buildings, although such dispo- 

E 
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sition in the succeeding style was veiy general. The angles of 
the buttresses were frequently chamfered, or else small shafts, 
not projecting beyond the face, were introduced. The carved 
foliage is very remarkable for boldness of effect, and was much 
used in capitals, brackets, bosses, crockets, and spandrils ; it 
was often so much undercut as to be connected with the 
mouldings and backings only by the stalks and edges of the 
leaves. There is generally a stiffness and mannerism in the 
combinations of the sculpture of this era, but the effect of it is 
almost always so beautiful, that we overlook its unreality in the 
great flexibility and freedom both of the conception and exe- 
cution. The prevailing leaf is a trefoil ; this vras also used to 
form the crockets, which had their origin in this style. 

One of the principal structures erected at this period, and 
which demands our notice, is Salisbury cathedral, commenced 
by Bishop Poore in a.d. 1220, and finished in a.d. 1258: 
this building is the more interesting from the whole of it being 
erected in the same style, allowance being made for the ad- 
vances that were yearly taking place in the art. The nave and 
transepts of Westminster abbey, commenced a. d. 1 245, show 
a somewhat advanced stage. The greater portions of Lincoln 
and Worcester cathedrals are of this date, though many altera- 
tions have subsequently been made to both. The nave, lady- 
chapel, part of the transepts, and the west front of WeUs 
cathedral, were erected at this period by Bishop Joceline, be- 
tween A.D. 1213 and 1239 : the west front is particularly rich 
in design, and is covered with arcades and trefoil-headed 
niches, in which are sculptured figures, remarkable for their 
freedom of design. The sculpture of this period is well worthy 
of note for the beauty, harmony, and elegance of its compo- 
sition, whether in figures or ornaments, and was never sur- 
passed, even during the fourteenth century, when mediaetal 
art had reached its perfection.* 

* The other cathedrals that retain portions of work of this date are,— 
Durham, the chapel of the nine altars; Carlisle, the choir and aisles; 
Winchester, the part east of the altar screen ; Hereford, the lady-ehapel ; 
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We cannot bring this: chapter to a conclusion, wherein (so 
far as our limits would permit) we have endeavoured to explain 
the general principles and characteristics of the style which, 
boasts of the first introduction of the pointed arch, without 
drawing attention to the faith, piety, devotion, and zeal in 
church building, for which this age was so remarkable. This 
produced a spirit of rivalry and ambition amongst the clergy 
and religious orders to surpass each other in the grandeur and 
beauty of their edifices, as well as in the costliness of their 
yestments, altars, and sacred ornaments. During this periodv 
Tiz. the reign of Henry the Third, the largest abbeys, priories, 
and religious houses, were founded, erected, and richly en- 
dowed : the great wealth of the clergy (or rather the piety and 
liberality of the laity whence that wealth was derived) furnished 
ample funds for the erection of the most magnificent structures^ 
'which were only retarded in their progress by an insufficient 
supply of workmen to execute them** 



Lichfield, the nave and lady-chapel ; Oxford, the chapter-house ; Peter- 
borough, the west front ; Canterbury, the transepts ; York, the transepts ; 
Ely, the presbytery; Rochester, the choir and transept. Of the con- 
ventual buildings of this period, we may refer to the following examples : 
Rivaulx, Yorkshire ; Fountains ; Whitby, Yorkshire ; Netley, Hampshire ; 
Tintem, Monmouthshire; Ripon and Beverley minsters; Milton abbey, 
Dorsetshire ; the greater part of the nave, St. Alban*s, Herts ; Tynemouth, 
Northumberland; besides many others. Numerous examples exist of this 
style in parochial churches: Grantham, Lincolnshire; Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire ; Minster, Cobham, Maidstone, and Hythe, in Kent ; as 
well as many in Lincolnshire, contain some interesting remains of this 
style. 

* Great praise must be awarded to the Freemasons, for the regularity 
with which their body was governed ; for to that must be attributed the 
prevalence of the same style, in its full purity, in different parts of tiie 
eountry, as well as all the improvements or advances that resulted from 
the tknion of men engaged heart and soul in the same good work. The 
energy with which their undertakings were carried on may be estimated by 
the fact, that no less than one hundred and fifty-seven abbeys and religious 
houses were built during this period. 
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What a contrast is here presented to the state of things in 
our own times ! The labourers are now numerous, but the 
sources from which the funds come are comparatively few. 
Formerly, from the willing contributions of princes and nobles 
solely, were raised those glorious monuments which, though in 
ruins, and until lately unheeded, have remained to tell of the 
zealous liberality of men whose names have not been spared to 
us, but swept away with the institutions which they founded. 
These specimens of architecture were not raised merely to 
please the eye, and obtain the praise of man, or they would 
have been otherwise placed than in the marsh and the desert : 
the costly enrichments were lavished on temples for God's 
honour, in remote and secluded places, where none but the 
peaceful inmates, the wanderer, or houseless poor, could con- 
template the noble product of labour and pious pains. 

Such are the beautiful old abbeys, now ruined to rise no 
more ; and may centuries yet to come pass over their remains, 
that their beauties may, if possible, be more fully and more 
generally appreciated, and be the means of causing others to 
follow the example of our forefathers in using their wealth, 
abilities, and talents, for the noblest of all purposes I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DECORATED, OR GEOMETRIC MIDDLE POINTED STYLE. 

The style at which we have arrived prevailed during the reigns 
of the first three Edwards, or from about a.d. 1274 to a.d. 
1377> and has been generally distinguished by the term Decor 
rated, though Geometric Middle Pointed has likewise been 
applied to it.* This, as well as that which preceded it, arrived 
at full development only by a gradual and almost imperceptible 
progression, and the stage of transition (as in that between the 

* The fonner by Rickman; the Utter oy Paley. 
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Norman and Early English) might be considered as distinct 
from, though partaking of» the pecuUarities of both. This 
pmod of transition has been the cause of a great confusion of 
terms, as manj buildings of a date prior to a.d. 1274 have 
been described as decorated work, whereas that style did not 
arrive at its distinctive and settled character until after a,i>. 
1290. 

The Decorated style is of two characters, which can be easily 
defined by the nature of the traceries of the windows, and 
should be denominated 'early and late decorated.' In the 
former, the geometrical figures prevail, consisting of combina- 
tions of circles, trefoils, quatrefoils, cinquefoils, and triangles. 
It is remarkable for the harmony of its forms. The tracery 
and cuspings were fully developed ; and the uniting of several 
openings as a whole under one arch, or a succession of concen- 
tric mouldings, marked an evident deviation from the arrange- 
ment and principles of the Early English architecture. This 
^^metric Middle Pointed style may be considered to have been 
in use until about a.d. 1327, or the beginning of the reign of 
Edward the Third, when the compositions of the windows seem 
to have undergone a change, and the flowing or wavy lines 
succeeded, producing an almost endless variety of combina- 
tions. At the period to which we now refer, viz. from 1327 to 
1377, the architecture of this country may justly be considered 
to have attained its greatest excellence, both as regards grace- 
ful proportion and a luxuriant profusion of beautiful ornament 
and mouldings. By very gradual progression, and almost im- 
perceptible changes, had these principles of graceful design and 
unequalled beauty of execution been arrived at ; and it cannot 
be denied but that the architectural art of this period was 
neither equalled nor surpassed in any other country or in any 

age. 

The general plan of ecclesiastical and monastic buildings of 
this era was little marked by any deviation from that which 
preceded it : any change in the arrangement is to be attributed 
Qiore to the requirements of the situation than to any alteration^ 
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in the principles. To the details and parts of the combinations 
we must look for the distinguishing peculiarities.. Throughout 
the century during which this style prevailed, the same kind 
of arch was generally used, and was either equilateral, obtuse- 
angled triangles, or segmental in form. The mouldings con- 
sisted chiefly of quarter or three-quarter rounds, with fillets, 
and in small churches double recessed splays alone were used : 
the deep hollows and unfilleted beads of the former style were 
quite discontinued. 

The piers of this period, on which the naye arches rested, 
were frequently composed of half or three-quarter cylindrical 
shafts, which in some instances had small fillets at their 
greatest projection, and in others smaller shafts or filleted 
mouldings were placed at the junction of the large shafts : this 
arrangement difiers from the Early English in the columns 
being more closely united. The octagonal, cylindrical, and 
circular pier is more generally to be found in small churches. 
The capitals are more frequently bell-shaped, crowned by 
quarter-rounds, fillets, and other mouldings, and having at the 
lower part a beaded or chamfered astragal. In the richer 
instances, or in large churches, the capitals were either nume- 
rously moulded, or ornamented with light elegant foliage, 
distributed completely over all parts of the capital but the 
abacus and the astragal: figures, battlements, and the ball- 
flower were frequently introduced on it. The bases of the 
piers differ from those of the preceding style in their being 
composed of two or more small round mouldings, with either a 
quarter-round or hollow below, and beneath it a splay or curved 
moulding was sometimes introduced. The ogee form was in 
some cases used, but it more frequently denoted a later period. 
In plan, the base mouldings take various forms, not always 
following that of the shaft, but changing from the circular to 
the octagonal, and from the octagonal to the square. 

The windows of this style, as we have before stated, differ 
from those of the Early English style in having their openings 
connected and blended together either by geometrical or flow- 
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ing tracery comprised under two-centered arch mouldings. 
They are generally large and of good proportion : those which 
were placed either at the east or west fronts, or at the tran- 
septs, varied from three to seven lights each, and were divided 
by mullions, which at the sprii^ging of the arch branched out 
into either geometrical or flpwing combinations. The great 
Tariety of the traceries in windows of this style renders tneir 
description extremely difficult. In the best and most perfect 
instances, we find a prmdpal and subordinate arrangement; 
the extreme moulduigs bounding the general forms, whilst the 
secondary or inside mouldings mark the disposition and form 
pf the lights. It is scarcely necessary to observe that these 
harmonious arrangements of flowing lines were not produced 
solely from a correct perception of beautiful forms, but were 
grounded on that consummate skill and mathematical know- 
ledge for which the Freemasons of this country were so eminent. 
One of the most elaborate and beautiful windows of this date 
is at Carlisle cathedral : the geometrical principles on which it 
was designed have with great care been illustrated by Mr. 
3illings in his interesting work on that cathedral : he has Uke- 
wise given the primary, secondary, and tertiary mooldings by 
which the varied forms are enclosed. The western window of 
York cathedral is very rich and flowing ; the large and beau- 
tiful window in the south transept of Chichester cathedral is 
filled with geometrical tracery. That at the choir of Merton 
college chi^l, and at the west end of Exeter cathedral, are 
likewise good examples. In some instances, as at the south 
aisle of Gloucester cathedral, and the tower of Salisbury 
cathedral, Badgworth church, Gloucestershire, St. Marjr's 
tower, Oxford, and many churches in Lincolnshire, the mould- 
ings of the mullions, jambs, and arches are enriched with 
small circular ornaments or ball-flowers: these windows are 
generally only of two lights, the tracery dnquefoiled, and 
that in the upper part of the arch very simple. Some curious 
windows of this date exist at Dorchester church, Oxfordshire : 
ip, one of these the genealogy of Jesse is represented \ o^ tW 
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mullions are projecting sculptttred fignres ; these are connected 
by flowing foliated branches at different heights ; the centre 
mullion springs from a recumbent figure of Jesse^ and the 
whole is surmounted by the figure of our Lord. Ogee-headed 
windows are not uncommon in this style, as seen at Cracombe, 
Northamptonshire, 1320, and Great Bedwin, Wilts, 1300. 
Square-headed windows were very frequently employed, both 
in the aisles of the smaller churches and in the clerestories ; in 
many of them the ball-flower is inserted into the hollows of the 
jambs and along the top mouldings, and sometimes it is intro- 
duced in the under moulding of the label : instances of this 
kind of window are to be found at Ashby Folville, Leicester- 
shire, 1350, and Swinbrook church, Oxfordshire. Segmental, 
flat-headed and circular windows were likewise used : one of 
the largest and richest of the latter is to be found in the south 
transept of Lincoln cathedral. Windows of a triangular form, 
haying the sides curved and filled m with tracery, are likewise 
peculiar to this date, and are used either to fill up the angle of 
a gable, or in clerestories, as at Barton Seagrave, Northamp- 
tonshire, and East Hendred, Berkshire. Square and diamond- 
shaped windows are sometimes introduced in churches of this 
period: of the former, a curious specimen is to be found 
at Whitby, filled in with four quatrefoils arranged angle-wise. 
The mullions of the windows of this era were very rarely 
divided between the sills and springings of the arches by any 
horizontal tracery or transom, which was one of the main fea- 
tures of the succeeding style. At the west front of York 
cathedral we have the mullions uninterrupted, whilst at the 
east end, which is of later date, or transition style, there are 
transoms. Pedimental labels, covered with crockets, and sur- 
mounted by rich double finials, were used over the more 
important windows, as well as to terminate niches. The 
tympanum above the windows, or the part between the arch 
mouldings and the angles, was filled in with rich flowing 
panelling, and sometimes with figures : some windows at York 
cathedral, and Howden church, are good examples of this 
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arrakigement. It is ^Imecessary to cite any further instances, 
as with the general description we have already given, the 
careful student of Gothic architecture will be able to discern 
the more important characteristic features of the windows of 
this period. 

The buttresses of this style are more varied in form and dis- 
position than those which preceded : in the smaller buildings, 
they are generally of two stages, and frequently finished by 
gable-headed terminations, sometimes adorned with crockets 
and finials. A gable is sometimes introduced at the middle 
weathering, and at the top there is only a succession of 
weatherings or moulded water tables, with a splay and half- 
round moulding at the nosing or greater projection ; as at 
Grendon, Warwickshire. Those of Merton college chapel, 
Oxford, are good of their class. Traceries and panels are 
frequently sunk within the faces of the buttresses of the large 
ecclesiastical buildings ; those of York and Howden are fine 
examples. Niches were likewise made in some of those 
attached to parochial churches, as at St. Mary Magdalen,. 
Oxford, and Witney church, Oxfordshire: the latter is very 
rich, having niches in both stages ; the lower is moulded and 
surrounded by an ogee head, with diaper-work in the angles ; 
the upper one is terminated by a crocketed gable, filled in with 
perforated tracery ; both niches have small pedestals. Some 
of the buttresses at York cathedral and Beverley minster''' are 
rich and free in their composition : they have moulded niches 
open on three sides, with arched and crocketed gables above ; 
these are surmounted by sunken panels, and terminated by 
pinnacles decorated with crockets and finials. Except in large 
buildings, where the buttresses have pyramidal terminations, 
the gable heads are not carried above the parapets. In many 
cases both the heads and set-offs are weathered and splayed 
without enrichment : the buttresses of this date were placed 
at the angles, or diagonally with the faces of the wall, an 

* See Pugin's ' Specimens/ and Britton's * Chronological History/ 

£ 5 
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arrangement which was scarcely ever seen in the preceding 
style. Flying buttresses were used at this period, and are to 
he seen in Exeter cathedral, Beverley minster, and other large 
erections. 

The early decorated doorways retain much of the arrange- 
ment of the former period, and had on each side engaged 
shafts with moulded and ornamented capitals: these were 
gradually abandoned, and the mouldings of the arches wete 
carried down to within a short distance from the ground, and 
were finished either by bases, or else the mouldings terminated 
on splays. The arch mouldings were usually a ^combination 
of small rounds, filleted beads, and hollows, and were com** 
posed in two or three sets ; in some instances the arch mould- 
ings are lost or merge into larger jamb mouldings of a round 
or hollow form, uninterrupted by any horizontal moulding or 
capital : a good instance of this is at the west end of Tunstead 
church, Norfolk.* Ornaments of a square and four-leated 
nature, as well as the ball-flower connected by stems, were 
applied to enrich the hollow mouldings of the jambs and 
arches. Crocketed canopies were sometimes used at the 
springing of the arch ; the north door of Adderbury church, 
Oxfordshire, is particularly fine in this respect.f The door- 
ways of the most important buildings of this date were par- 
ticularly rich in arrangement and ornamental sculpture, and 
had a second label of a pedimental form covered with crockets: 
within this, a figure of the patron saint, or of the founder, 
was frequently sculptured in high relief, under a canopy, and 
surrounded by traceried panels or ornamental foliage : those at 
the west end of York cathedral are very good examples. The 
large doorways are sometimes divided by clustered shafts and 
mouldings into a double opening, as at the entrances of the 
chapter-houses of York and Wells cathedrals. The openings 

* On the south door of this church there is some ornamental iron-work 
of this period, which for freedom of design and execution cannot be 
surpassed. 

t Bloxam's ' Gothic Architecture.' 
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of the doorways were frequently cuspid or foiled ; that at the 
west end of Tintem abbey is beautifully composed. At Cley 
diiurchy Norfolk, * there is a lich specimen of a single doorway 
with a foliated and traceried arch ; others, of different degrees 
of simplicity, exist at Ewerby church, Lincolnshire, and Higham 
Ferrers, Northamptonshire. 

Tlie niches of this period were generally surmounted by 
oanopies of a pedimental or ogee form, and were of very elaborate 
workmanship, more particularly those of the latter part of 
Edward the Third's reign ; they frequently projected in front, 
ttther in a curved or splayed line, and were enriched with 
erockets or finials. Niches were frequently placed at the sides 
of the east window in the chancel ; though in some instances, 
88 at Selby churdi, Yorkshire, we find only brackets with 
^sculptured figures and ornaments, and above it a rich canopy, 
without any recess being made in the wall for the figure. 

The parapets of this date were very frequently pierced with 
trefoil and quatrefcnl i^enings ; that of a wavy flowing form 
was much used : examples are to be seen at Selby church, 
Toricshire; St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford ; and Brailes church, 
Warwickshire. Solid parapets are more general in the smaller 
churches. Gurgoyls, or grotesque figures projecting from 
the walls, were first employed to conduct the water from the 
guttens. 

The crockets, finials, and enriched capitals were particularly 
graceful ; and the foliage or ornaments of which they were 
composed, were divested of the mannerism of the former 
period: they exhibited a more natural freedom, the leaves 
were more gracefully disposed, and were executed with great 
boldness : the oak, vine, ivy, and hazel foliage were more 
generally followed. The carving throughout York cathedral 
deserves notice and careful study. 

The churches that retain portions of this very beautiful 
style of architecture are extremely numerous ; indeed, in the 

* Illiiatrated in Brandon's ' Analysis.' 
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middle and northern parts of England there are few in which 
some feature of it is not left. Among the monasteries or 
larger huildings we must direct attention to the remains of the 
ahbeys of Tintem and Guisborough, which are splendid speci- 
mens of the Geometric period. Selby and Howden churches, 
Yorkshire, of a later date and more florid character, are noble 
edifices of this style. The gateway of St.Augustin's, Canter- 
bury, is particularly good in design. Queen Eleanor's crosses 
at Waltham, Northampton, and Geddington are Ukewise in- 
teresting. Amongst the cathedrals that retain portions of 
work of this date, we may draw particular attention to that of 
Lincoln, the choir of which is generally admitted to be the 
most perfect structure in England, both internally and ex- 
ternally, and is a model of the Greometric Pointed in its earliest 
form. The chapter -houses of York, Salisbury, and Wells 
cathedrals, as well as the abbey of St. Mary, at York, are of 
the same period, and contain valuable studies of their peculiar 
detail. The nave of York cathedral is of a richer class of 
decorated work, and of a later date. Winchester contains 
some good wood- work in the stalls. The lady- chapel and 
other parts of Lichfield cathedral, the centre tower and spire 
of Salisbury, and parts of Beverley minster, are of this period. 
Exeter cathedral contains portions of both the earlier and later 
dates. The cloisters of Norwich cathedral are very interesting, 
though they were not erected at one time ; they were com- 
menced in 1297, and not completed for upwards of a century. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PERPENDICTTLAR^ FLORID, THIRD, OR LATE POINTED 

STYLE. 

We have now reached the third period of the Pointed Style, 
which may he dated from the latter part of the fourteenth 
century to the commencement of the sixteenth, or the early 
times of Henry the Eighth. To mark its architectural pecu- 
liarities, and the general features which distinguished it from 
that which preceded, the above titles have been applied. The 
appellation of Perpendicular, — which was bestowed on it by 
Bickman, and has since been very generally adopted, — is 
in some respects appropriate and descriptive; yet it by no 
means conveys an adequate idea of the distingiiishing cha- 
racteristics. It appears to be tolerably correct if we consider 
it only as regards the muUions or parts of the traceries of 
windows, and the upright forms of the ornamental panellings 
with which the surfaces of the most elaborate ecclesiastical 
buildings of this date were enriched: to these features we 
must admit a perpendicularity beyond that which the pre- 
ceding style presented; but it is no less obvious, that with 
these exceptions, the term Perpendicular is equally, if not 
more, applicable to the first and second Pointed periods. 
With propriety might the term Horizontal be applied, as 
it would be equally or more appropriate of the two ; sinoe 
the mullions are crossed by numerous horizontal lines, and 
the divisions of the panellings are as positively marked. The 
tops of the doorways are enclosed by horizontal labels ; the 
pointed character of the arch is in a great measure lost, and 
marked by a squareness of outline ; the string-courses and 
base-mouldings are more numerous and strongly defined, even 
in buildings of comparatively small dimensions. Although 
the term Perpendicular is so very inefficient for the purpose of 
satisfactorily elucidating the numerous deviations from the. 
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former styles, yet no other single phrase can probahly be 
found which would be more explanatory. The appellations of 
Third, or Late Pointed, are more comprehensive and ex- 
planatory as to the period of this style, and less likely to 
mislead, by causing the student to attach too much import- 
ance to some of its peculiarities, to the hindrance of a more 
eareful study of the principles, which this class of architecture 
80 much requires. 

We have made the preceding remarks, less with a view 
of provoking controversy or to advance any term of our own, 
than to warn those in search of the true principles of design 
from attaching undue weight to conventional terms, however 
generally used : we shall now proceed with a description of 
the most important features of this style. 

That the church architecture of this country reached its 
highest degree of excellence during the Decorated or Second 
Pointed period, is undeniable; yet, still we must not too 
readily beUeve (as some writers would persuade us) that 
A general debasement of style, and sudden retrogressioQ in 
architectonic taste» were the natural consequences of the first 
deviation from its principles of composition; and that all 
works which were executed subsequently, presenting different 
combinations and details, were but so many rapid advances in 
the downward course of Gothic art, and therefiure not entitled 
to consideration, much less to the admiration which, until 
lately, was so generally bestowed on them. 

During the period of transition, and indeed throughout the 
greater part of the fifteenth century, works were executed 
which (although they may be somewhat at variance with 
the spirit of the pure style from which they ori^ated) 
must ever be regarded by the unprejudiced as possessing 
unsurpassed excellence, in point of the execution of the 
sculpture and ornamental embellishments. The great variety 
of design, elegance of arrangement in the lace-like combi- 
nations of traceries on the walls and groinings, the delicate 
earviag and almost magic intricacy which is displayed in the 
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canopied niches, or tabemade-worky in the screens or staUs* 
must in justice excuse the earlier examples of this period 
from that censure, which, bj being justly bestowed on the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the last Henry, has, to a con- 
siderable extent, caused a veil to hang over the architectural 
excellences of the few preceding reigns. 

In order to give a satisfactory elucidation of the elements 
of the Third Pointed, or Perpendicular style, we ought to 
consider it with reference to its precursor, and exhibit the 
numerous changes which are visible in its details and com* 
binations. To accomplish this, and trace the progressive 
steps from one class of constituent principles to another, more 
space would be required than our limits admit of; for as 
the changes were more gradual than in the preceding styleSt 
and the deviations were more frequently caused by fresh 
requirements in the arrangements, or a feeling for more 
general ornamentation, it would be necessary to analyze so 
many examples to explain fully our views, or to follow a 
successive course of inquiry. 

It is essential that this should be borne in mind, and 
that we enter less on the transitions than the positive 
differences between the second and third classes of pointed 
architecture : our notice will therefore have reference more 
to the later than earlier periods. The chronological list of 
buildings, with which this book terminates, will include 
several which might be interesting as examples of transition 
work. 

The general peculiarities of the fully developed style of the 
fifteenth century are chiefly visible in the increased expansion 
and the upright and square tendency of the tracery of the 
windows, the gorgeous fan-like tracery of the groinings, the 
four -centered arches and horizontal lines of the doorway s, 
the excessive decoration of the wooden roofs, and in the 
mtroduction of heraldic enrichments and colour. 

The strongest evidences which can be adduced to prove the 
charge of retrogression from the pure principles which. ]i^t^ 
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ceded, are to be seen in the depressed form of the arches of 
the later period, the low angle of the roofs and gables, and 
the introduction of useless battlements instead of the pierced 
parapet. As regards the two first of these objections, it is 
obvious that they resulted ^om a desire to add to the richness 
and beauty of the sacred edifices. The cause of the nave 
arches being reduced in height was to give greater con- 
sequence to the clerestory windows, and increased opportu- 
nities for the display of the painted glass which at this period 
was most lavishly used for the adornment of churches : the 
fiatness x>f the curvature of the heads of the west doorways 
resulted partly from the same motive, viz. the enlargement of 
Ihe window, as well as to make the doorway compose with 
it, 6 J joining the label vdth the string-course, which was 
usually just below the sill of the windows. The flatness 
of the angle of the roofs was the natural consequence of 
the increased height and size of the clerestory windows, 
as the height of the nave walls was in all probabiUty 
sufficient, vfithout making the roof a featiure of importance:, 
besides, had it been constructed at the same slope as in 
the earHer periods, the western tower, against which it usually 
abutted, would have required a disproportionate and in other 
respects unnecessary raising. 

But we must likewise consider this subject independently 
of these matters of detail : the principles on which the build- 
ings of the fifteenth century were designed were different; 
the same altitude was obtained, but by other means : in the 
Decorated style, the roofs were made accessory to that object ; 
whereas in this they were only considered as coverings, 
and therefore were concealed as much as possible behind the 
stone-work. In three of the richest and most remarkable 
buildings of this period, viz. Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
Westminster; St. George's chapel, Windsor; and King's 
college chapel, Cambridge, — the external roofs are so flat as 
not to be seen from the ground, but are screened by enriched 
parapets, which harmonize with and form a beautiful termi- 
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nation to the sabitraetun. The introductiou ofb&ttlementft 
ouutot be justified in an ecclesiutical edifice ; the fonn mu- 
^ued nmplf to produce a more pleasing efi^ect than that 
which an nnbroken Une of parapet would present, more par- 
ticnlarly in the npper parts of the buildings. 

Although to this style the depressed or four-centered arch 
was first applied, still it vas not invariably used in churches,^ 
even at the latest periods: the two-centered, more or less 
obtuse, aa well as the segmental form, are to be found in the 
atone building. The compound arch must therefore not he- 
considered as an essential ingredient in the Perpendicular 
work, as that style had developed itself at a period long before 
it was brought into use ; but from the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, when it was first introduced, it gradually 
became flatter, until at last the arched form merged into two 
lines slightly inclining Irom the centre, and terminating in 

The windows of thia period exhibit in their traceries a most 
decided deviation from those of the Decorated class : b the 
latter, all the lines are flowing and curved, whereas in this 
the principal muIUons aje carried up perpeudicularly to the 
enclosmg an^, with curved or hori- 
tontal intersections : above the tre- 
fbiled arches, which connect the 
mnllions at the springings, other 
smaller mullions are introduced, thus 
making the openings only half the 
width of those below : these are united 
at two or three diflerent heights by wiod« fro- chAid,™*, 
horizontal hues and smaller arches. uuu. 

Segmental -arched as well as square-headed windows were 
frequently used, more particularly in the clerestories ; and 
in some instances they are set so closely together as nearly 
to form a continuous perforation ; numerous churches in 
Suffolk are peculiar in this respect ; those at Long Melford, 
Lavenham, and Lowestoft are good examples, though it 
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18 nearly impossible to fonn an opinion of their original 
effect, from the absence of the stained glass with which they 
were filled, and for the introduction of which the windows 
were thus arranged.^ 

The groined ceilings of this period particularly deserve atten- 
tion ; in no other style is the &n-shaped or enriched radiating 
tracery to be found : the clobters of several of our cathedrals 
retain some good examples ; that of Gloucester is partiotdaiif 
fine. The buildings in which it is introduced <m its 
8cale» and in its greatest beauty, are Henry the Seventh's c1 
(see pp. 1 15, 1 1 7) ; St. Greorge's chapel, Windsor ; and 
college chapel, Cambridge : in the former, the most profo 
skill has been displayed in the geometrical composidon, 
the luxuriancy of ornament, and in the scientific principles 
its construction: the means by which the numerous largfi 
stone pendants are supported are beautifully disguised by the- 
enrichments. The ceilings in the other buildings do nol 
present the same variety or complexity of arrangement ; they 
possess all the elegance for which the fan-like groining is 
80 remarkable, and the whole surface of the stone is worked 
mto a variety of radiating traceries. The construction of' 
the latter differs from the others in one respect; there are 
no aisles to act as sustaining abutments to die lateral pres- 
sure, which is much greater than in Henry the Seventh's 
chapel, in consequence of the very depressed form of the 

* In examining the ancient ecclesiastical buildings of this country, to^i 
rnndi care cannot be bestowed in endeavouring to find out the motives oif . 
their designers ; otherwise, from their mutilated remains, very erroneooi 
conclusions will be arrived at. It is marvellous that so much has been 
spared to us of our churches : they have been exposed to sacrilegiotu 
spoliation, to fanaticdl desecration and partial destruction, and then left 
for two centuries neglected, unprotected, and unheeded; excepting in 
some cases, where the few remains of internal enrichment have been 
ignorantly or wantonly defaced. Limewash, pens, — or pews, — have 
indeed done their duty in the work of disfigurement; whilst, in some 
districts, dirt and cobwebs are most scrupulously retained, and, from 
habit, considered an essential feature in a church. 
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Iting. This was remedied by tbe Inttoixx^Aiwni (A ■(»»»»«* 
irtues, carried out to a great extent \)«t«».ft^ '^«^'*"***" 
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We have before observed that pointed ardies of everj 
carvatnre were used in this style: even in its kst-stiiges we 
meet the two«centered, and the depressed or Tudor ^ardi, 
combined in the same building.; therefore to the monlriings 
and general arrangement we must look, to form a oondnsion as 
•to the dates : the later the work, the more subdivided and 
thinner it becomes* 

The doorways of this style, although they vary so modi in 
the shape of the arched head, are generally included within 
square-headed mouldings, which are carried down the jambs 
to the base-mouldings ; the spandrils or the comer spmoea are 
enriched with panelluig, quatrefoils, sculptured ornaments, and 
shields, on whidi the arms of the founders or bene&ctors w^e 
carved. The upper members of the base-mouldings are some- 
times carried with gpod effect up the sides, and along the top 
of the doorway, thereby serving as a label. On the sides of 
some of the western doorways, niches with canopies were 
introduced; — that at Fakenham church, Norfolk, is a very 
good example: many others are to be found in the same 
county, which is so very celebrated for the excessive richness of 
the buildings erected during this period. The wooden doors 
were generally covered with a profusion of panel-work, with 
deeply recessed mouldings, from which sprung traceried heads, 
increasing in richness to the apex of the arch. 

This style is celebrated for the very ornamental character of 
its porches, which were often covered with traceried panels, 
and niches for the figures of the saints. Some porches were 
of large dimensions, and had a room over the groined entrance,* 
which frequently contained a piscina, and was used as a 
chapel; in some, a fire-place is provided, and served for a 
dwelling room for a priest. 

Those of the churches of Northleach in Gloucestershire^ 

* This, in modern times, has been called a Parvise; althongh that 
name in ancient writings seems to refer more particularly to a porch or 
open area before the entrance to a chnrch. The origin of the term is 
inToWed in obscurity. 
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Burfordy Oxfordshire, and Oundle, Northamptonshire, are 
celebrated for their size, as well as the elegant and elaborate 
nature of their compositions. The top of that at Burford is 
finished with a panelled and embattled parapet, with a rich 
string-course beneath ; at the angles are buttresses with crock- 
eted pinnacles: the interior is panelled, and the roof is 
groined with fan tracery. 

Other examples of porches, equally rich in design, are to be 
seen at Gloucester and Canterbury cathedrals : those of the 
churches in Norfolk are interesting from their being in many 
instances corered with tracery, flush with the face of the wall, 
without any relief, and the inside part filled in with split 
fiints, which Tery distinctly mark the forms by the contrast 
of the colour. In some smaller porches, both the roof and 
the walls are constructed of stone, as at West Hendred in 
Berkshire, and Broughton church, Lincolnshire. The porches 
of this style vary in detail and arrangement from extreme 
plainness to excessive richness; they, however, retain the 
general peculiarities of the style, and are easily distinguished. 

The next features in the churches of this period, which 
particularly mark them from that which preceded it, and 
demand our attention, are the wooden roofs : these are very 
numerous, and frequently found in buildings of a prior style, 
where the original roofs, for want of repair, have been removed. 
The pitch or slope of the roofs of the fifteenth century was, 
as we have before observed, much lower than before, and (as 
in the arches) approached gradually nearly to flatness: the 
roofs were not visible outside, being concealed by the parapets. 
They -are generally divided into bays by tie-beams and trusses, 
or larger rafters ; these were faced with mouldings, ornaments, 
and painting ; the triangular part between the tie-beam and 
rafters was filled in with perforated tracery ; in the centre wa& 
an ornamental king-post. Beneath the tie-beam, braces were 
fi«quently placed, which rested on stone corbels, and carried 
some of the weight from the top of the walls : the spandrils 
were filled in with pierced tracery. The churches of Somer- 
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setshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk retain the finest examples of 
the various modes adopted hy the architects of this period to 
ornament the construction of their roofs : every moulding and 
ornament, at the earlier period of this style, had its purpose, 
and necessity, more than a preponderating desire for enrichi- 
ment, influenced their introduction. Towards the close of this 
style, we frequently find that the whole of the rafters are 
hidden hy panelling and oomhinations of squares and paral- 
lelograms, with bosses at the intersections of the ribs. The 
roofs of the chapter-houses of Exeter and Canterbury cathe- 
drals, those in the churches of St. Mary, Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, and St. Peter, Lavenham, Suffolk, and in New 
Walsingham, Norfolk, are good specimens of this descrip- 
tion. Another class, pecuhar to this style, is called 
the hammer-beam roof; this is of as lofty a pitch as that 
used during the Decorated period ; it is so framed that the 
tie-beam is dispensed with. A horizontal timber, called a 
hammer- beam, on which the principal rafters rest, projects 
from the wall (about one-quarter the width of the nave) and is 
supported by wall-pieces and spandril braces; these sustain 
the queen-posts and struts, which connect the hammer-beams 
with the principal rafters. The rafters are tied together 
with collar- beams at about half their height ; wind braces are 
likewise used to add strength to the framing. The ends of 
the hammer-beams are usually ornamented ; in some cases the 
greater part is concealed by carved figures of angels bearing 
shields and scrolls. One of the most beautiful examples is 
that over the nave of St. Mary's, Bury St. Edmund's, and is 
only second to that of Westminster Hall. Another fine roof 
covers the nave and chancel of St. Peter Mancroft church, 
Norwich : in short, so very numerous are the varieties of 
arrangement and decoration of the roofs of this style, that they 
would engage an entire chapter if we could give them the 
description which they merit : this our space will not permit. 
Painting and gilding were much nsed» more particularly on 
that part which was nearest the altar: the ground of the 
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panels was usually azure colour, and studded with gilt stars, 
to represent the firmament of heaven ; it was often covered 
with ornaments and texts; the monldings were likewise 
painted in different colours, and the heads striped or dotted 
with flowers : that of the nave of Aldenham church, Herts, 
retains its original colours; on the rafters and tie-beams, 
flowing ornaments are painted. It has been often stated that 
on this part of the church more expense and attention were 
bestowed than on any other : this is erroneous ; the principles 
on which these buildings were designed differ widely from 
those of the present day ; one part was not starved, to enrich 
another : where we now find roofs of exceeding richness, we 
may be assured that the other parts were uniformly elaborate ; 
but the hand of the fanatic or the ignorant has destroyed those 
parts more immediately within its reach. 

The screen-work of this period was particularly rich, and 
is to be distinguished from that of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries (of which existing examples are rare) by 
the mullions, or divisions of the traceries, being moulded 
instead of consisting of cylindrical shafts, with capitals and 
bases. These screens generally separated the chancels from 
the body of the church, and supported rood-lofts, which 
were approached by small stone staircases in the walls ; the 
front was richly panelled, and the under side formed into 
a large coved cornice, which connected it with the screen 
below. The lower part was not pierced, although the di- 
visions of the upper or open part were continued down, and 
arranged into panels with traceried heads: on the sunken 
part, figures of the saints were often beautifully painted. 
Screens were likewise used to enclose portions of the east 
end of the aisles, as chantry chapels. Good examples are 
to be seen at Higham Ferrers, and in other churches in 
Northamptonshire and Norfolk. 

The octagonal turrets of this style are frequently sur- 
mounted by ogee-headed terminations, on the angles of which 
crockets or carved animals project. They are constructed 

F 
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as bnttresses round Heniy the Seyenth's chapel; at 'Win- 
chester cathedral, King*s coll^ chapel, Cambridge, and 
8t. Greorge's chapel, Windsor, they are likewise to be found. 

The towers of this era retain the peculiarities of elabo- 
rate panelling and decoration which were used throughout aU 
the other features of the buildings of this style, although 
no distinct characteristic (besides the forms of the mouldings 
and arches) is visible beyond that for which each county 
is noted : varieties of design occur occasionally in the same 
district, which must convince us that the ancient builders 
were not so much fettered by fixed rules or single notions 
in their combinations (as we seem to be at the present day), 
but had the desire and ability to give fi'esh expression to the 
prevailing style of details. The tower of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, is single and peculiar in its design. *' From the base of 
the octagonal turrets, which crown the angular buttresses, 
spring four flying buttresses, on the intersection of which 
is placed an elegant lantern crowned by a spire. The flying 
buttresses are crocketed, and are particularly graceful in 
form. This steeple is as fine a composition as any of 
its date, and the lightness and boldness of the upper part 
can hardly be exceeded." * It is Early Perpendicular, and 
is the type of which there are various imitations : the best 
known are those of St. (jriles's, Edinburgh, the church at 
Linlithgow, the college tower at Aberdeen, and its modem 
imitation by Sir C. Wren, at St. Dnnstan's- in the East, 
London : but all these fall far short of the original. 

Spires at this period are not unfrequent ; and although they 
are considered as one of the main features of die preceding 
style, yet many examples are found in Northamptonshire and 
elsewhere, both with and without crockets at the angles ; — ^thoee 
of Kettering, Rushden, and Oundle churches are of good pro- 
portion ; — those of Louth, in Lincolnshire, built between 1501 
and 1518, and the earlier one of St. Michael* s, Coventry, 1396, 
are likewise celebrated. 

* Rickmftn. 
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There b another terminatioii which is perhaps peculiar 
to the towers of this date. The ordinary square tower is 
sormounted by an octagonal lantern of smaller dimensions^ 
and is connected with the composition of the tower by flying 
buttresses from the bases of the angle pinnacles. That of 
Lowick in Northamptonshire is by far more graceful than 
Chat of Fotheringay, though perhaps the latter is better 
known ; it has crocketed pinnacles at the angles, with light 
traeeried windows between. That of Boston in Lincolnshire 
is one of the finest compositions of the style ; the walls and 
buttresses are well arranged in panels, except the belfry story, 
in which the window is so large as nearly to occupy the whole 
width of the tower. The rich and elegant octagonal lantern 
rises from the tower, and is supported by flying buttresses 
from the four pinnacles ; this lantern is panelled throughout, 
and each side is pierced with a large two-light window with 
double transoms. This composition gives to the upper part of 
the steeple a richness and lightness of appearance scarcely 
equalled in the kingdom. 

Campanile towers are to be found: that at Evesham is 
interesting from its grouping with the adjacent churches: 
another fine example is to be seen near Norwich. 

The most remarkable of our Perpendicular towers is that 
of Gloucester, erected about 1455 by Abbot Seabrook ; it rises 
above two hundred feet fi'om the ground, and about one 
hundred from the roof of the choir. It is of two stories, with 
two windows in each face, arranged within an elaborate com- 
position of buttresses and panels of the very richest descrip- 
tion, and flanked by four perforated turret-like pinuacles of the 
most delicate work, which have an appearance so light and 
graceful, almost beyond the natural capacity of stone-work. 
This has had its influence on the erections of others in 
the surrounding districts, as we find the same character pre- 
vailing in Somersetshire, and near Bristol. Some of the most 
important of these towers are St. Mary's, Taunton; St. 
John's, Glastonbury ; St. Stephen's, Bristol; at North Peth&t- 
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ton, and Thombury. The great pecnliari^ of the SomeiwN 
ahu« towers cousista in the richly pierced par^Kts and 
pinnaclea, the open stone-work of the belfiy windowa, and 
the onuimestal feature which the external atiir turret it 
almost always made. 

Perpendicular towers are very nnmerons in all parts of the 
kingdom : among such as best deoerre attention may be 
mentioned those of Gloncester, York, and Canterbniy cathe- 
drals; Cirencester, Gloucestershire j Great MalTem, Worcester- 
shire, and that of St. Mary Magdalen college, Ozfiird. 




U •gdnlui CsU«|i, Onftinl. 



Of the cathedrals which have had alteradons made during 
the period we are now concluding, we may instance those of 
Wincliester, Gloucester, Canterbury, Norwich, Bristol, Wells, 
and Worcester. 

In our description of Gothic architecture, we have been 
under the necessity of confining onrselves solely to those parts 
of the ecclesiastical buildings whose various modifications 
constitute the most obvious distinctions between one style and 
another. We have only presented a mere sketch of the 
peculiarities, and CDongb of the principles to show thu the 
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changes of style were gradua!, and the results of a desire to 
improye in general combinations and more enriched details. 
To assert that all the works of the Gothic masons at any 
date were perfect, and devoid of inconsistencies, would be 
to mislead: it is however surprising that so little of the 
defective should exist, when we consider the insufficient 
number of architects and masons for the host of buildings 
which were in the course of erection at the same periods. 
Let the student of this class of art endeavour to discriminate 
between that which is really good, and accidental or compulsory 
peculiarities ; and not attach undue importance to, or endea- 
vour to imitate, features whose only recommendation is their 
quaintness or pictiuresque effects, or the ingenuity displayed in 
disguising that which is otherwise deficient in harmony or 
arrangement. 



,( , CHAPTER XVI. 

4BB castellated and domestic buildings of ENGLAND, 
FROM THE NORMAN TO THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

The buildings of the Anglo-Saxon nobility, as well as those of 
the burgesses and common people of this country, were of a 
very humble character, and constructed of timber covered with 
reeds and straw: the former, says William of Malmsbury, 
« '* squandered their ample means in low and mean dwellings." 
' On the settlement of the Normans after the Conquest, the 
kings, nobility, and prelates erected large and magnificent 
palaces or castles, and the barons were equally jealous in 
raising fortified castles, as were the prelates in the erection 
of ecclesiastical buildings. This change, like all others in the 
art of building, was the result of necessity : the Normans 
found that although they had conquered, and intended to 
retain possession of the country, yet they were surrounded b^ 
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▼astals bj whom they were delested, on ttoeoRBt of tin 
plunder and sabjugation to which thej had been con^idled 
to submit. 

To guard against an ezpulsioii ftom the islaDdy (winrii was 
fiur from improbable,) the Conqueror TesoWed to eneoarage his 
nobles and prelates in the erection of fortified places, and ht 
that object made large grants of lands to sudi as had Ihe 
power to buildy either bj their own mems or exactaon. 
Amongst the castles erected during the reign of the ibst 
Norman king, or shortly afterwards, may be mentioned, the 
Tower of London, the castles of Pbrchester, Canterbury, 
Rochester, Dover, Colchester, Norwidi, Ludlow, Hedingham, 
Guildford, Oxford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, CoHe, Bamborough, 
and Richmond ;-«-these in plan were either square or oblong. 
Of the round or polygonal, the following are the most im« 
portant: Arundel, Conisburgh, York, Tunbridge, Lincoln, 
Oxford, Windsor, Durham, and Berkeley. 

William Rufus and Henry I. were as much addicted to the 
erection of castles as their father; but during the reign of 
Stephen, which lasted from 1135 to 1154, this practice had 
become so general, that in the short space of nineteen years no 
fewer than 1115 had been raised from their foundations ; in 
fact, all those who had the ability or means built a stronghold 
or castle. A concise description of the general arrangement o£ 
these structures may be interesting. An eminence near a rirer 
was the situation generally chosen : the boundary walls were 
often of great extent, and in plan very irregular, their form 
being regulated by the nature of the position, or levels of the 
ground; the whole was surrounded by a broad ditch, called 
the fosse, which could be filled with water when required. 
The most advanced work beyond the fbsse was the barbican or 
watch-tower; it was placed before the drawbridge and prin- 
cipal entrance as a protection from sudden assaults : these out- 
works were of great strength, and so planned, that if the gate 
was forced, those within could still annoy the assailants from 
the turrets and embrasures during their attack on the draw- 
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bridge entrance.* Within the ditch was a wall of great 
strength, frequently from 8 to 9 feet in thickness, and as 
much as 30 feet in height ; towers were placed at the most 
commanding or principal positions of it, in which the principal 
officers of the castle resided: inside of the wall were the 
apartments of the retainers, servants, as well as storehouses 
and necessary offices. On the top of the wall was a platform 
extending the whole length and over the towers: the side 
towards the ditch was protected by battlements. The great 
gate was flanked on each side with a square or circular tower, 
and above the gateway were rooms which communicated with 
those in the towers. The mode of protecting this entrance 
was by a portcullis, or framework of wood faced with iron ; it 
was fixed in a groove, and was raised or lowered by machinery : 
behind this were massive oak double doors, which were either 
covered with iron or krge nail-heads. Within the external 
wall was a large open space or court, containing the chapel : in 
some instances another ditch and wall oidosed an inner court 
or baUium, where the dungeon or keep was placed. This great 
toweiv the principal stronghold of the castle, was built on the 
most ^vated spot, sometimes on an artificial mound, and 
varied from fimr to five stories in heights The walls were of 
great thickness, and in them the passages or stairs were built: 
the openings were small, and admitted bvit Httle light into the 
apartmdDts. This building wm used is the residence of the 
owBBlt or tOBStaUe of the casth^ and was piovided with under- 
grcNmd vaults for the confinement of prisoners. On the second 
floor was the state room or hall for entertainment, as well 
as a chapel. This mass of masonry was made to contain 
provisions and ammunition for a long defence, in the event 
of the rest of the castle being taken : the well was usually in 
the centre of the tower, and had openings to each floor.f The 

* Instances of the barbican are to be seen at York, Scarborough castle, 
Yorkshire, and Carlisle castle, Cumberland. 
t Those at Rochester and Conisburgh are still existing. 
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only admission to this town wiu by a door &t from 15 to 20 
feet from the ground, approached by a ateep external staircaM. 
The whole of this strong building was snrmounted by prttjecting 
battlements and machicolations, through the openinga of which 
arrows, stones, and other missiles were thrown on the as- 
sailants. One of the most interesting beep-towers is that of 
Coniabnrgh, Yorkshire, bnilt by ^Villiam de 'Warren in 1070, 




during the reign of William of Nonnandy. It is circular 
inude, and divided into three stories or floors : beneath the 
lowest of these is an apartment, which waa probably the 
dunj^eon; it is arched over, and has no window or opening 
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bat that in the floor of the room above, throogh wliich ]n)u 
descend, lite Bpartment on tlie first floor was nsed as a 
store-room, and liad no other external opening than the door; 
above this was the great hall and other apartments.* The 
keeps of the Anglo-Norman castles which are most perfect at 




the present time are those of the White Tower of London, 
Rochester, Guildford, Norwich, and Hedingham.f 

* Tbe iDlemal diameter ia about 23 feet, and the walls ire from 10 to 
IS ftet in tbickncM ; the total height from the ^ound is abont 90 feet. 
t The finl two were erected bj' Guadulph, Bishop of RocheUu. 
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The arrangement of the early castles yaried as the cir* 
cumstances or situation required; but their massiveness re- 
mained nearly the same until the time of Edward I., when the 
castellated as well as the ecclesiastical architecture of this 
country acquired more yaried forms and lighter details. The 
castles built by this monarch lost much of the stem gloomi- 
ness of the stronghold, and assumed more the character of a 
fortified residence, — thus evincing an advance towards a greater 
refinement in the mode of living ; for though the security of 
the owner of these fortresses was considered, yet in the cas- 
tellated buildings of this and the following reigns a more com- 
modious arrangement of the principal apartments was adopted, 
and the window openings were made larger. Caernarvon 
Castle, Wales, built by Edward I., was both a fortress and 
a palace ; the ELing held his court in it, and Queen Eleanor 
gave birth to Edward II. within its walls, on April 25th, 1284. 
It was commenced by Edward immediately after his conquest 
of the country in 1282, and the fortifications and castle were 
completed within the space of one year by the labour of the 
peasants, and at the cost of the chieftains of the country, on 
whom the conqueror imposed the hateful task.* This castle 
was of great strength, and regular in plan: the towers are 
very beautiful, and in form are pentagonal, hexagonal, or 
octagonal. The eagle tower is fine, and has the addition of 
three slender turrets issuing from the top. 

Among the castles erected by Edward I., those of Caernarvon, 
Conway, Beaumaris, Harlech, in Wales, are the most remark- 
able. Windsor Castle was nearly rebuilt by Edward III., who 
extended it to the present dimensions, and gave it the appear- 
ance of a castellated palace, instead of the fortress which 
preceded it.f 

* Britton's * Architectural Antiquities.' 

t William de Wykeham was appointed to superintend the works which 
were in progress from the year 1357 to 1375. Many alterations were 
made by the successors of Edward 111. The beautiful chapel of St. George 
was enlarged and rebuilt by Edward IV., and Henry VII. vaulted the roof 
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From the beginning of the fourteenth century, or from the 
time of Heniy IV., the habitable castles gradually assumed a 
lighter and more pleasing character, until they changed into 
the castellated mansion, and were adapted to suit the improved 
domestic habits of each period. Those of Windsor, Warwick, 
and Raby are therefore remarkable ; for, whilst they present 
the external features of feudal ages, their apartments are at 
once spacious and elegant : in the window openings, mullions 
and traceried heads were introduced. 

Ragland Castle, Monmouthshire, erected in the reigns of 
Edward IV. and Henry VII. by the Earl of Worcester, at the 
dose of the fifteenth century, is built of stone, and veiy 
interesting, from its combining the external requisites of a 
defensive castle with the internal arrangements of a mansion. 
The windows of the great hall, dining-room, bed-rooms, and 
indeed all those which look towards the court-yard, are divided 
by mullions and transoms, whilst the heads are traceried. The 
strength of this castle may be inferred from its having been 
garrisoned by eight hundred men during the civil wars: at 
length it surrendered to the parliamentary forces, was con- 
fiscated with the large estates of its loyal and venerable owner, 
and shared the same fate which befell so many similar build- 
ings ; — it was plundered and dismantled. 

Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire, commenced about 1511, 
is another example of the castellated mansion ; it is celebrated 
for the elaborate and beautiful style of the windows, chimneys, 
and other ornaments. The parts at present existing were built 
in the reign of Henry VIII. by Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, who was engaged on it for ten years. The 
completion of this magnificent design was prevented by its 
noble owner being sacrificed to the resentment of Cardinal 
Wolsey.* 

€i the choir: Henry VIII. rebuilt the great gate in the lower ward, and 
additions have been made by most succeeding monarchs. 

* The Duke of Buckingham wi^ arrested at Thombury Castle, and 
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From what remains of this ducal edifice, it is evident that 
it was intended to hare been built on a very spacious and 
magnificent scale, and to have riyalled in size and richness of 
decoration the palaces of Nonsuch, Richmond, and Hampton 
Court. This presumption may have been instrumental in pro^ 
yoking the enmity of the King, who looked with jealousy on 
those of his nobles who dared to emulate him in their mansions, 
and which was not lessened by the Duke being one of the most 
powerful and wealthy persons of his time. 

The buildings which the Duke commenced remained mi- 
finished, and were abandoned to ruin immediately afler his 
attainder. Since that period, all the older parts of the castle, 
comprising a great many rooms, have been totally demolished, 
and much injury has been done to the windows and other 
ornamental parts within the last century. 

The towers at the entrance to the inner court are bold in 
design ; the projecting machicolations, still preserved, are very 
good examples. The bay windows of the great hall are beau- 
tifiilly composed ; the plans of the upper and lower parts vary, 
the one being a combination of five semicircles of four lights 
in each, whilst the latter is angular, and more solid in con- 
struction. It is impossible to describe properly the great oriel 
window, the enriched chimney shafts, fire-places, and other 
features of interest, without the assistance of illustrations : we 
must therefore refer the reader to Pugin's ' Examples,' vol. ii., 
for further information on the details of this interesting and 
most ornamental specimen of the castellated mansion. 

We cannot turn from the stone erections of this period 
without notice of Kenilworth Castle, long since dismantled. 



conducted to London, where he was tried and declared guilty of high 
treason, chiefly on the evidence of Charles Knevet, who had been formeily 
steward to the Duke ; and who, being dismissed for misconduct, sought 
revenge by betraying his master. Of course, the remorseless Henry 
consigned him to execution, and his head was struck off on Tower Hill, 
May 17th, 1521.— Pugin's ' Examples,' vol. ii. 
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and whose shattered halls and towers are gradually falling to 
the ground. This spacious and once magnificent pile was 
composed of buildings raised at different periods during five 
centuries, and consequently exhibited almost every variety of 
architecture that successively was practised from the Norman 
to that now commonly called the Elizabethan style. Geoffirey 
de Clinton, Lord Chamberlain and Treasurer to Henry I., was 
the founder of the castle, to which he annexed an extensive 
park or chase. In 1172, during the reign of Henry II., it 
was fortified and garrisoned by the King, when his eldest son 
raised a rebellion which involved the whole nation in tumult. 
Henry III. granted it to Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
for life ; it remained from that period until 1485 in the hands 
of the Crown, when Henry VI. transferred it to the possessions 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. In 1562, Queen Elizabeth, by 
letters patent, bestowed it on her favourite, Robert, Lord 
Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester. The costly festivities 
and splendid entertainments which took place here on the 
royal visit, as well as the history of the untimely end of its 
princely owner, have given an interest to this above all other 
castles. All the buildings were enclosed by an outward court, 
comprising seven acres, surrounded vnth massive walls, em- 
battled, and strengthened vdth buttresses and towers. The 
richest and most perfect parts are the remains of the great hall 
and the rooms adjoining it, which appear of about the date of 
Henry VIII. The castles of Warwick, Bolton, and Middleham, 
Yorkshire, and many others, possess features of great interest 
both to the architect and antiquary. 

The next class or section of defensive mansions may be 
termed fortified manor-houses, erected of bricks, either plain 
or ornamental, with an occasional introduction of stone : of 
these, Herst-Monceaux, in Sussex, is perhaps the most cele- 
brated ; — this may have been partly caused by its destruction, 
which is unaccountable. Mr. Wilson remarks that — "Had 
accidental fire, or a siege in the civil wars, reduced it to the 
mere shell we have now before us, our regret would have beea 
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softened by reflections on the inevitable fate that, sooner or 
later, attends all human grandeur. But what can be said of 
the sordid possessor of such a treasure, who deliberately pulls 
it to pieces ? " — ^The right of property is unquestionable ; but it 
would have been happy for the memory of the owner, had he 
considered that the possession of a building which the public 
admire and value is, in some sort, equivalent to a public trust, 
and its destruction is sure to be followed by the censure of 
posterity. 

The castle was built a. d. 1440, in the nineteenth year of 
Henry VI., by Sir Roger Fienes, who obtained a royal licence 
to enclose six hundred acres of land, and fortify his manors 
house. It remained in the family until 1701, when this noble 
castle was purchased by George Naylor, Esq., from whom it 
descended to the Rev. Robert Hare, by whom it was com- 
pletely gutted and reduced to a ruin in the year 1777. 

All that now remains of Herst-Monceaux Castle are the 
gate-house and towers, with the whole of the external 
walls, which are nearly a square of about 200 feet : these are 
as perfect as when built, having octagonal towers at the 
angles, and three others between. The arrangement of the 
apartments seems, from the account in Grose's 'Antiquities,' to 
have been on an enlarged and magnificent scale of richness. 
The hall is spoken of as " resembling those at Oxford and 
Cambridge, with three handsome rooms at the eastern end, 
one of them 40 feet long ; beyond these were the chapel, and 
parlours for common use, with rooms for the upper servants. 
The grand stairs, which lie beyond the hall, occupy an area of 
40 feet square. The kitchen, as well as the hall and chapel, 
goes in height to the upper story of the house." The other 
chambers were large and numerous; the apartments on one 
floor were sufficient to lodge a garrison. The windows were 
of stone, and in every one was painted glass. The towers on 
each side of the gate-house on the south front are 84 feet 
high, and very fine in design. This castle, entirely built 
with brick, is one of the oldest edifices of that material in 
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the kingdom (exceptmg those left by the Romans), as well as 
one of the most complete, no flaw or crack being observable 
in any part of it. The walls are of great thickness ; the 
doorways, copings, water tables, and all moulded work, are of 
stone. 

Another of the same dass of defensive manor-house as the 
preceding, though of a later date, is Oxborough Hall, Norfolk ; 
it was built in 1482 by Sir Edmund Bedingfield, a zealous 
adherent to the House of York, and in high favour with 
Edward IV., who granted him a licence to build towers and 
fortifications at his manor of Oxborough. 

This mansion is constructed entirely of brick, with the ex- 
ception of the larger windows and gateway in the entrance 
tower. The whole of the traceried panels, mouldings, and 
battlements are either of cut brick or moulded tiles. It is in 
plan nearly a square of 172 feet, with the buildings entirely 
surrounding a central court. The hall, 52 feet long and 
29 feet broad, and abo the principal apartments, were in the 
southern range, or facing the entrance : these, with the private 
dining-room and great kitchen, were taken down in the year 
1778. The grand entrance gateway remains unchanged, and 
is a most interesting feature : it is flanked by two octagonal 
towers 80 feet in height, panelled in six stories, standing for- 
ward with a bold projection, and rising from the moat, which 
entirely surrounds the walls. The approach to the gates is by 
a bridge of three arches : an arch projecting from the face of 
the wall connecting the towers, and supporting the battle- 
ments, serves for the purpose of machicolations : windows of 
three and four openings light the rooms over the gateway. In 
the tower on the right hand of the entrance is a spiral stair* 
case of brick, leading to the top of the building, and lighted 
by small quatrefoil apertures. The other tower is occupied by 
four rooms, three of which have covered brick roofs, with pro- 
jecting ribs. 

In its original state, Oxborough Hall exhibited a complete 
example of a fortified mansion, which, as we have before 
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explained^ succeeded, and was the last of a class liaving any 
similitude to the castles of the earlier times : it was designed 
with more regard to internal space, convenienoe, and the 
improved habits of living, although constructed of sufficient 
strength to resist any casual hostile assault. Many other 
examples of dismantled buildings of this date and character 
still exist in different parts of the country ; but as we have 
chosen the best and most perfect, no advantage would be 
obtained by further descriptions. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE DOMESTIC AND CIVIL ARCHITECTURE OF ENGI«AND 
OF THE TUDOR AND ELIZABETHAN PERIODS. 

We have now arrived at a class of architecture more pleasing 
in its contemplation than that described in our previous 
chapter: all the buildings there noticed were erected for a 
purpose more or less offensive or defensive ; — ^the history of 
the country, the numerous wars or disputes between kings 
and nobles, and the unsettled or rather disordered state of 
society, are written in indelible characters on every stone and 
brick which remains. However we may be pleased by an 
antiquarian or historical research into these evidences of 
past events, and the ingenuity displayed in their erection, 
still, to the studious mind or to the philanthropist, they are 
so many monuments recording the sufferings of people by 
the tyranny of ambition, or else are the records of oppression, 
domestic broils, and .anarchy. Their great attraction to the 
world at large is the picturesque appearance which their 
ruinous state presents ; but it is to be questioned whether, 
in the under current of the mind's reflections, another feeling 
does not arise that imperceptibly assists the charm, viz. 
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eongratiilation at our more peaceful state* and the sub- 
▼ersion of customs in which might was often considered 
qmonymous with right and justice. Nothing perhaps forms 
m more beautiful picture than castellated ruins well covered 
with yegetation, intermixed and surrounded by trees in all 
their natural loTcliness of form, unindebted to the hand of 
man for planting or training, and more frequently growing, 
as in mockery to the founder, in the great halls or state 
chambers, where but a very few centuries since the frail repre- 
aentative of humanity prided himself (m the capabiUties which 
power gaTC lum to persecute his fellow man. 

The halls or manor-houses of the reigns of Henry the 
Seventh and Henry the Eighth retained little of fortified 
character beyond the battlements with which the walls were 
surmounted, more for ornament than use (as we find in the 
churches of this period). The thickness of the walls, size of 
the windows, turrets, and buttresses, were influenced by their 
situation or requirements, and without any idea of making the 
mansion assume an appearance of more than necessary 
strength. In the arrangement of the plans of the Tudor 
houses, no systematic principle seems to have been considered* 
and the position of the rooms was caused by local circum- 
stances : in those of a large scale, the courts were generally 
surrounded by buildings, as at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire; 
whilst in others of less pretension there was a gate-house in 
advance of the mansion, but connected with it by mantle walls : 
the manor-house. East Barsham, Norfolk, has this appendage. 

The style of architecture which prevailed during the latter 
part of the fifteenth centuiy is more extended, both for its 
uses and modification, than any other we are acquainted with, 
and was applied to domestic as well as ecclesiastical structures. 
The preceding styles had been only employed in religious 
buildings, with which the castellated ones of the same period 
had little in common, and had so very few features wherein the 
general style could at all exhibit itself: they must, therefore, 
be considered as forming distinct classes of themselves. 
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mansions of the Tudor period was quadrangular, consisting of 
an inner and base court, between which stood the gate-house: 
on the side of the inner court £Eunng the entrance, the prin- 
cipal apartments were placed; these consisted of the hal], 
the chapel, the great chamber and dining-room, and were 
connected with a gallery for amusements, running the whdje 
length of another side of the quadrangle.* Gkx>d examples 
of this class of mansion are to be found, although many are so 
altered as to retain but a slight expression of their orighnl 
state. Hannaker House, near Midhurst, Sussex, was built 
round a court, with the entrance under an embattled gat^ 
house, flanked by small octagonal towers on the south. A 
square tower was at the south-east angle ; the chapel and other 
apartments on the east ; the hall and principal rooms on the 
north : the latter contains carving and oak panelling of the 
time of Henry the Eighth. In a compartment near the centre 
are the arms of England : over the doors leading from the 

* Warton, in 1783, thus describes ''a most beautiful and genuine 
model of a magnificent mansion of the reign of Henry the Eighth, built 
by Sir Anthony Brown at Midhurst in Sussex : '' 

'* We enter a spacious and lofty quadrangle of stone through a stately 
Gothic tower, with four light angular turrets. The roof of the gateway is 
a fine piece of old fret-work. There is a venerable old hall, with a noble 
oak-raftered roof and a large high range of Gothic windows. Opposite 
the screen is the arched portal of the buttery. Adjoining the hall is a 
dining-room, the walls painted all over, (as was anciently the mode soon 
after the beginning of the reign of Edward the Sixth,) chiefly with histories 
(out of perspective) of Henry the Eighth : the roof is in flat compartments. 
A gallery, with window recesses or oriels, occupies one side of the quadran- 
gular court. A gallery on the opposite, of equal dimensions, has given 
way to modem convenience, and is converted into bed-chambers. In the 
r centre of the court is a magnificent old fountain, with much imagery in 
brass, and a variety of devices for shooting water. On the top of the hail 
is the original louvre or lantern, adorned with a profusion of vanes. The 
diapel, running at right angles with the hall, terminates in the garden 
with three large Gothic windows.'' 

The same Sir Anthony Brown built also Byfleet House, Surrey: he 
died in 1548. 
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hall to the buttery and cellar are half-length figures of men 
holdii^ cups : over the head of one, on a label, is les ' bien * 
▼SNUB ; and over the other, comb * in * and * dringb.* 
* Hengraye Hall, Suffolk, built in 1538, is another of the fine 
old mansions with which that county abounds: the date of 
this is certain from an inscription on the outside of the curious 
oriel window. An open court occupies the centre of the 
buildings ; this is siurrounded on three sides by a gallery, with 
windows to the court, communicating with all the apartments : 
the hall (34 feet by 25) is on the other ; the bay and two 
windows, by which it is lighted, look into the court. The 
apartments are numerous, and their arrangement is, perhaps, 
more in accordance with modem requirements than we 
generally find in buildmgs of this date. The principal front 
(which is about 160 feet in length) displays a fine picturesque 
character ; indeed, the whole is a unique example of ancient 
domestic architecture. It is built of brick and stone ; the 
gateway is peculiar and in high preservation ; perhaps a more 
elegant specimen of the architecture of that age can scarcely 
be seen. 

The great halls in the palaces, mansions, and colleges of* 
this period were extremely lofty, frequently predominating 
over the surrounding buildings : the ceilings and roofs were 
very boldly constructed and elaborately omamented.f The 
most deserving attention are those at Eltham Palace, Kent, 
built by Edward the Fourth about 1482 ; — and at Hampton 
Court, built by Cardinal Wolsey between 1520 and 1540, which 
is the most florid in its decorations of any in the kingdom, and 
measures 106 feet by 40, the walls being 45 feet high. That 
of Christ Church, Oxford, built likewise by Cardinal Wolsey 
a few years earlier, is much more simple, though scarcely less 

♦ Hunt's * Tudor Architecture.' 

t For a full description of the constructive principles and peculiarities 
of the open timber roofs of this as well as the preceding style, the reader 
is referred to the * Rudimentary Art of Building,' ^ub\i&Vi<&^m^CtA& ^i>&^« 
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beauti{id;--4hciiseitll5feetby40.iiid50feeiliigk. Bcd- 
dingtcm Hall, Surrey, is another fine example. The loof 
of Crosby Hall, London, buik abont 1470, cannot he eaueeded 
in richneflB of effect, the details of whieh are of the fns 
styka of the florid Gothic, and unlike that of Hampton 
lihere the Italian or transition style has been partiaUj a 
dueed* The interior of Crosby Hall measures 69 ieet hy 
and the height in the centre of the roof about 38 feet. DM 
noblest of the open timber roofs is that of Westminster HA 
erected by Richard the Second in 1395 ; the hammer bw^ 
and arched rib are its peculiar constructive features: thelsagdl 
of this hall is 228 feet, breadth 66 feet, and height 92 ftst. 
Many other open roofs, more or less ornamented, are to- be 
fbufid in the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge* the vim 
of court in London, besides others in the country, of wliidi 
we mention Athelhampton Hall, Dorsetshire, Penshunt Fkes^ 
and Cobham college, Kent. 

The next description of manor-house is that where thS' 
buildings were not quadrangular, but arranged in one front; 
with projecting wings, or ebe having a porch-tower in the 
centre. In front of this was an irregular court, formed partly 
by the house, and by stables or other out-buildings: those 
of Great Chalfield and South Wraxall are thus amngsdj^ 
with entrance gate-houses: the former is in a very perfrei 
state, still retaining the elaborately carved oak screen of the 
banqueting-hall : it is altogether one of the best examples ef 
the latter part of the reign of Henry the Sixth.* 

The brick-built manor-houses of this period, so pecnliBr 
to the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, deserve our notice : 
that at East B&rsham exhibits an extraordinary specimen 
of skilful workmanship, being almost wholly composed of that 
material ; and it is much to be regretted that this curious and 
extensive fabric should have been suffered to fall into ruins, 
when a little expense and care bestowed on it, about a century 
since, would have preserved it : at present, more than half the 

* See Pugin's * Examples/ vol. liL 
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lae is roofless, and reduced to « State so decayed and rninoua, 
t its original fonn cannot be exactly trai^. It was com- 
iiced in the reign of Henry the Serentb, and finished in 
t BQCceeding. The walls of the principal front, wk. -okk^ci 
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on one plane, being broken only hj the porch in the centre'; 
and octagonal turrets of different sises are so diatriboted 
as to give a yarie^ of outline to the combination. The hall 
is to the left of the porch b j which it is entered : the great 
parlour and principal apartments are bejond» or at the back of 
it. The windows are large, and must have given the rooms a 
cheerful appearance. The building consists of only two 
stories, except in one part, where another is added as a tower. 
The upper string-courses are bold in moulding, and rich in 
cast ornaments and panels : these are surmounted b j moulded 
battlements, with beautiful traceried panels. ' The stack of 
ten chimneys at the west end of the- hall, and the turret ter« 
minations, are fine in design and execution. 

The building, which measures 140 feet by 58 feet, has a 
gate-house tower about 40 feet in front of the porch (a paved 
court intervening) : on this, if possible, a greater degree of 
moulding and enrichment has been bestowed; — figures, ar- 
morial bearings, battlements, and panelling, are all executed in 
brick in a surprising manner. 

Thorpland Hall, within two miles of East Barsham, is 
evidently of the same date, and erected by the same party : 
although it will not bear any comparison as to scale, yet the 
details and ornaments are in no way inferior. It is a valuable 
example of the class, and exhibits features well suited to 
modem imitation. The parsonage-house, Great Snoring, in 
the immediate vicinity of Thorplands, likewise built of brick, 
is celebrated for its peculiar richness of design. 

In many towns there are considerable remains of houses 
built during the fifteenth century, both of stone as well as of 
timber and ornamental plaster : of the former, an inn and 
tribunal-house at Glastonbury, and another at Grantham, are 
noted for their elaborate and beautiful arrangement : of the 
latter class, numerous instances still exist in most of the old 
cities, Coventry, Winchester, York, Norwich, and at Hadleigh, 
Lavenham, Ipswich, and many other places in Suffolk and 
Norfolk. 
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We have little evidence of the way in which houses were 
fitted up until late in the fifteenth century. Tapestries were 
much in use, but very few specimens remain ; those at St. Mary's 
Hall, Coventry, representing Henry YI. and his court, and 
Queen Margaret, are good early examples, and in a compara- 
tively perfect state of preservation. Oak panelling generally 
lined the walls of the halls and larger rooms to one-third of 
their height ; paintings of ornaments, figures, and armorial 
bearings were likewise adopted for decoration, but few examples 
remain.* The ceilings of this period were usually of timber, 
divided into squares, with carved flowers at the intersections; 
as at Sherborne Abbey, Dorset. Another, at the Deanery, 
Worcester, has the whole of the mouldings reUeved in colour, 
and on the ground of the square panels roses are painted. 
The hall at Great Chalfield has its ceiling divided into squares 
by the main timbers, and at the intersections are plaster bosses, 
composed of foliage and devices. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth centurv Italian features 
were continually increasing, and consequently greater variations 
were observable in the ornamental details at the beginning 
of the following century. Wainscot came much in fashion : 
the panels were small, and mostly of what is called the 
Hnen pattern ; but they were also carved with great variety 

* Painting on the walls of rooms is of high antiquity. Henry III., who 
was a great encourager of the fine arts, kept several painters in his service. 
One chamher in the palace of Winchester was painted green, with stars of 
gold, and the whole history of the Old and New Testament. A room at 
Westminster, and another in the Tower of London, were embellished with 
the history of the expedition of Richard I. into the Holy Land. The 
coronation, wars, and marriage of £dward L were painted on the walls of 
the great hall in the episcopal palace at Lichfield, in 1312. 

** In the famous royal palace of England is a celebrated chamber, on 
whose walls all the warlike histories of the Bible are painted, and ex- 
plained by a regular series of texts." During Edward the Third's time, 
the taste for painting was so great and general, that even the walls of 
the bed-chambers of private gentlemen were ornamented with historical 
pictures. 

G 
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of design, mixed more or less with Italian details^ and fre- 
quently in the upper line of panels fanciful heads, placed in 
wreaths, were carved in high relief. " A great deal of this 
kind of work yet remains at Tolleshunt Darcy, £ssex ; Thame 
Park, Oxford; Boughton Malherhe, Kent; Syon House, 
Middlesex ; and in many other places. Towards the end of 
this century, planer panels were introduced, sometimes with 
gilding, as at a house at Hollingboume, Kent, and also 
arabesques, &c., in painting, as at Boughton Malherbe. 
Sometimes the walls had rude paintings, as at £astbury 
House, Essex."* 

In the early part of this century the main divisions of the 
ceilings were formed by the girders of the floor above, which 
were either chamfered or moulded at the angles ; and the joists 
were either bare, but ornamented with mouldings and carved, 
or else concealed by panels with ribs of oak, divided into various 
figures, the ground of which, or the spaces between, were both 
of wood and plaster : of the former class, the ceiling of the old 
Star Chamber was a beautiful example. At Layer Mamey, 
Essex, Hever and Alliugton Castles, Kent, instances of the 
latter are to be found. Ornamental staircases and galleries do 
not occur until the end of this century. 

The timber houses, both in the country and towns, erected 
during the latter part of the sixteenth and the succeeding 
century, are often very splendid. The town-halls of Hereford 
and Leominster, and a house in Ludlow, are very perfect 
examples of street buildings. The towns of Chester, Shrews- 
bury, Leicester, Warwick, and Ipswich contain others more or 
less perfect. The coimties of Cheshire and Shropshire are 
noted for country mansions of this class. Moreton Hall, built 
about 1559, is a particularly fine example of the arrangement 
of the timber buildings of this period, and almost wholly oom- 
posed'of wood and plaster. At present it encloses three sides 
of a spacious court, the south side of which has never been 
completed, , or has been taken down. The bay and projecting 

* 'Remarks on Domestic Architect\xte,* Xsy N^V!A^mT^Q!^Tuiy, Esq. 
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windows, snnnoanted by carved gables, are arranged to form 
yery picturesque features, and filled with ornamental glazing 
and stained glass. Park Hall, near Oswestry, Shropshire, 
presents many pecuHarities in the plan and decoration of the 
exterior, differing from the preceding example: it is more 
uniform in its arrangement, having a projecting central porch 
and vmigs at each end : bay windows are here introduced : the 
centre of the building, as well as the greater part of the wings 
on the ground and first floors, comprises one continuous 
window, interrupted only by the projections and mullions, 
but having no piers : the portions not used as openings dis- 
play the ornamental framing filled in with plaster. Ockwells, 
Berks, near Windsor, is a most interesting specimen of the half- 
timbered mansions of the time of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
The windows are less united than those of the later date, 
and the mullions are connected by arched heads ; the gables 
in particular are very beautiful. Bramhall Hall, Cheshire, is 
another of these remarkable buildings, retaining the peculiarity 
of the front presentmg the appearance of one continuous window 
on each floor : the glazing is very varied in pattern, and en- 
riched by circles of stained glass. 

As multiplying examples of buildings retaining similar fea- 
tures and combinations would not assist our inquiry, we shall 
proceed to the consideration of the styles which succeeded. 

Scarcely any English sovereign, with the exception of the 
first two Georges, did less in direct patronage of the arts and 
architecture than the Queen whose name has been attached 
to a style which has been more generally followed in this 
country for domestic buildings than any other ; for, with the 
exception of the royal gallery at Windsor, she herself, in a 
forty years' reign, did actually nothing. Elizabeth, therefore, 
does not appear to have inherited any taste or passion for 
architecture from her father ; or, if she did, the thought that 
her father had done sufficient in building palaces might have 
hindered her from exercising it : of one t\mi^ -s^^ «t^ ^i«i\KSfl^ 
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she at least encouraged the nohles of her court in great expen- 
diture on their residences ;* and their example was so generally 
followed, that in this reign more ornamental and substantial 
houses were erected than in any other before or since. 

The decline and ultimate extinction of the Pointed style of 
architecture, and the introduction of a class of art hitherto 
unknown in England, cannot justly be attributed either to the 
dissolution of religious houses, the alteration in ceremonies, or 
CTen to the suppression of the ancient faith, as some would 
make us believe. It must be borne in mind that a positive 
change in the arts of design, as appUed to ecclesiastical build- 
ings, had taken place in France and Germany, where the 
religion remained' unchanged, at least half a century before it 
was visible in our own country. We are free to admit that, 
whilst art was in the bauds of the Catholic clergy of this 
country, it flourished vigorously ; still its expression and orna- 
mentation were constantly varying. The Perpendicular style 
had its transitions, and some which must clearly convince us 
that even when there was no prospect of a change of the forms 
of religion, the style was becoming debased, and the principles 
of Gothic art neglected. 

Architecture and the arts had revived in Italy in the fifteenth 
century, and the style most adopted there was enriched with 
imaginary and fantastic representations of animals, birds, fruit, 
and foliage ; the walls were covered with designs of an orna- 
mental nature, in which fancy was occasionally excited to its 
utmost scope ; in short, every variety of detail and general 
design was introduced. The immense patronage which the 
arts received at this period in all parts of Italy had the effect 
of producing an extraordinary amount of talent, which became 
celebrated throughout Europe, and originated a demand for 
that style of architecture which hitherto had not been practised 
north of the Alps. 

* The Earl of Leicester expended on Kenilworth alone no less a sum 
tban£60f000. 
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The desire for change and variety seems nearly inseparable 
from the human mind, and mutability has been the rule of all 
things under the sun, since first the earth was gladdened by its 
mys ; yet still progression or retrogression has more generally 
been gradual : unfortunately, in the history of art and archi- 
tecture, the latter has inyariably been marked by additional speed 
towards its end. This most assuredly was the case with the 
architecture of the last Pointed period ; a century had been 
taken to perfect it, and less than a quarter of one was only 
needed for its debasement and total extinction in this country. 

The constant intercourse with the Continent during the reign 
of Henry YIII. had its influence on the arts of design. At 
this period, in France, the Netherlands and Germany, styles 
were practised having the features of the cinque cento ; or the 
renaissance of Italy, blended on the class of architecture which 
had previously prevailed in each country. Thus arose three 
new styles ; — ^that in France, during the reign of Francis I. 
retained the features of Gothic designs, but was enriched with 
Italian details, and has been deservedly celebrated for the ele- 
gance and excellence of its forms, and the exquisite execution 
of its ornaments. From this source came much of the classic 
detail so perceptible in the latter works of Henry the Eighth's 
reign. 

The reign of Elizabeth is remarkable for the introduction of 
a style of domestic architecture more systematic in plan, more 
commodious in its arrangements, and imposing in its effects, 
than any preceding. Up to this period the mansions of the 
nobles were only one story in height, and in plan greatly 
deficient in the requirements incidental to the improved social 
condition. Indeed, the domestic architecture under Elizabeth 
had assumed a more scientific character, and we have ample 
evidence that no building was now undertaken without the 
previous arrangement of a well-considered plan. Books on 
the arts of design and construction were now published, and 
architects had begun to act upon a system in the construction 
of the palatial houses of the anstocTacy. TVk<^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
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Tiation from the plans of the Tudor houses was m the frequent 
introduction of baj windows ; the improvement in the galleries, 
which were now generallj lofty> wide, and more than 100 feet 
in length; that of staircases, from being small and incon- 
venient, to occupying a considerable portion of the mansion, 
and communicating with the entrance or staircase halls of 
spacious dimensions. The exteriors of the porticoes and para- 
pets were greatly enriched with carved entablatures, columns, 
pilasters, figures, armorial bearings, and every variety of device 
which the most fantastic imagination could supply. 

To houses of this date, terraces of great grandeur were 
generally attached, connected with each other by broad flights 
of steps ; — they were bounded by richly perforated parapets or 
balustrades. The windows retain more of the Gothic character 
than any other feature ; they were divided by mullions and 
transoms, although their height, as well as width, was g^ie- 
rally much increased : in some examples there are three and 
four tiers of openings, diminishing in height as they ascend. 

The Italian Orders are much introduced, but their classic 
proportions not attended to : the columns, pilasters, and piers 
are usually banded in several courses by square blocks, which 
are constantly decorated with diamond or jewel-shaped projec- 
tions : this ornament is of very frequent occurrence, and may 
be considered as a distinct characteristic of this style. The 
entablatures are more usually broken, either by projecting 
profiles or scrolled and voluted ornaments. Tlie bay windows, 
parapets, and gables are terminated in general by perforated 
ornaments of either a square, circular, or scroll form. 

This singular manner of designing must be examined to be 
well understood; no description can possibly convey a just idea 
of its complex forms and elaborate ornaments. There perhaps 
is no class of English architecture more compounded of incon- 
sbtencies, defects, and beauties, than this mixture of Gothic 
and Italian; but to be properly appreciated, it should be 
studied with a mind unbiassed alike by the tendencies of a 
prerioua education and the indiscriminating caprices of 
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fashion. The application of this style to country mansions is 
onquestionably not to be equalled by any other, as its Taried 
forms of plan and outline will either harmonize' or contrast 
beautifully with scenery of any description. 

One of the most celebrated architects of the reigns of 
Elizabeth and her successor was John Thorpe, who designed 
and erected most of the principal palatial edifices of the time. 
The general form of his plans is that of three sides of a qua- 
drangle, and the portico in the centre. When the quadrangles 
were used, they are surrounded by au open arcade or corridor. 
As his designs are not distinguished by any peculiarity dif- 
fering from those already described, we will only mention 
the names of some of his principal works : Holland House, 
Middlesex; Longford Castle, Wilts; WoUaton Hall, Notts; 
Audley End, Essex; Eorby, and Burleigh House. Bernard 
Adams and Lawrence Bradshaw, Robert and Huntingdon 
Smithson, were also eminent architects of this period. 

The best architecture of this style may be seen at West- 
wood, Audley End, Hatfield, WoUaton, Burleigh, and Hard- 
wick Hall ; very many more buildings have beautiful and most 
elaborate features: in some, the staircases and screens; in 
others, the entrances. The plaster ceilings of the Elizabethan 
date are particularly deserving of attention, on account of their 
richness and beautiful arrangement : the fire-places, panelling, 
cornices, friezes, and ornaments of the principal apartments 
were extremely varied, and generally good in design. Crew 
Hall, Bramshill, and Knowle, retain good examples of these. 
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CHAPTER XTIII. 



FROM JAMEB I. TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 

The earlypart of the seventeenth century, dnring the rtaga of 
Jamea the First, is the period <^ the introdaction of m 
Italian architecture into 



England: it is to be attri- 
buted to the geniuB of Inigo 
Jones, who, in the early part 
of his profesfdonnl career, 
had erected and altered se- 
veral large buildings in the 
mixed style, vrhich continned 
to prevail until bis masterly 
designs of the Venetian 
school caused a general ad* 
miration and adoption of 
this class of art. Little is 
known of Inigo Jones or his inigo Jodh. 

works as an architect previous to 1605, when James the 
Fast visited the university of Oxford, at which time he vras 
employed on the qoadrangle at St. John's college, and had 
been to Italy ! from that time nntil his second visit the bnild- 
ings on which he was engaged vere of a mixed or transition 
character ; when by a carefiol study of the works of Palladio, 
be perfected his taste, ripened bia jndgment, and laid tbe 
foundation for his future well-merited reputation. On his 
return to England he was appointed to the office of Surveyor 
of Pablic Buildings, and from that time his fame and practice 
rapidly increased. 

Tbe banqneting-house at Whitehall, b^un in 1619 and 
completed in two years, is justly considered one of tbe most 
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beautifiilly proportioned buildings in Europe. It is of tbe 
pure Italian style, and was but an inconsiderable portion of a 
magnificept design for a palace, which in magnitude would have 
exceeded tbe pal«;e of Diocletian. In plsn it was an oblong 
square, subdivided into seven courts ; and would have extended 
from the park to the river : the latter front of 720 feet, as well 
as thi^ towards Charing Cross extending 1 1 52 feet, would from 
their scale alone have been imposing. The banqueting-honse 
(the only part finished), now used as a chapel, is the largest 
room in England (Westminster Hall excepted), it being 
115 feet in length, 60 in breadth, ajid 55 in height. 

Tbe garden trout of old Somerset House, erected in 1623, 
was a work of great beauty, (and on its demohtion was par- 
liallf copied by Sir W. Chambers for the street front of tbe 
preseut edifice.) The portico ofoldSt. Paul's, Loudon (p. 154), 
built in 1633, was likewise his design; and although yre 
may question the taste of adding a Roman portico (however 
well proportioued) to a Gothic cathedral, still it is perhaps 
leu objectionable than attempting a style whose beauties and 
principlea eren the genius of Jones could not a^^TwuiK. 
g5 
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Jones abo cncted the 
York Stain al tlie end 
ofSuckii^iam Sbeet id 
ike Stntnd, (fofmcr lj in 
the gardens of the Dnke 
of Buekingfaam.) in 1 626. 
The ^adn of thisbmld. 
ii^ -mat of the ToBcan 
Order, dinded into three 
openings: that in the 
centre, naed for the pa>- 
uge and atairs, is wider 
than the other: on the 
rirer side, fonr half-co- 
Inmns are attached to the 
walls, and support an 
mtablatore, which is 
broken above the capi- 
tals: oyer the archway 
is a segmental pedimeat, 
baring its tympannm or- 
namented with a shield. 
The facade next the 
street is similar in its 
combination, with the ex- 
ception that the piers are 
ornamented with pilas- 
ters instead of columns. 
This building, thoogh 
small in dimensions, is 
much admired for its 
boldness and propriety of ~ 
character. 

The chorch of 
Paul, in Coreut Oarden, ) 
built fr^^be designs of ; 
^pr'''^f^M*tuig from 
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I. TO GBOBfiB I. 1^ 

its bdng the only spedmcn of tlie Taaem Order abmiarif 
applied, and is iDtended to exhibit the proportioDS of the 
temples of that dass as thej are deaeribed by Yitmnna: 
the whole buildiiig is of a Teij masshre chanctear, and may 
be considered as particalarfy qp{Jicable to its sitoatioQ. The 
plan is rectangnlar, — of 133 feet long, inclndii^ the portico, 
and 66 feet wide ; the height from the ground to the eomiee 
b 3d feet. The fii^ade consists c^ a pedimental portico, sup- 
ported by two columns of the Tuscan Order, between the antK 
pilasters. 

The numerous wwks executed by Jones have received, at 
different times, both praise and severe criticism : it must be 
admitted that his admiration of Palladian architecture some- 
times led him to adopt plans and arrangements for houses not 
altogether suited to our climate or habits, and to aim at a 
splendour of design, which, under circumstances, could not be 
accomplished. The combination of his windows was Italian, 
and the piers between them were frequently so large as to 
offer too much obstruction to the admission of sufficient 
light. Objecti<Hi8 have been offered to the height of his 
roofs, and the unmeaning, as well as useless, introduction of 
porticoes in the centres of his fa9ades. The encouragement 
received by Inigo Jones was brought to a close by the mis- 
fortunes of his royal patron : art or artists found so little favour 
or encouragement during the time of the Commonwealth, that, 
unmindful of his talents, he had to pay £ 545 as a penalty for 
being a Roman Cathohc. Disappointment and trouble accele- 
rated his death, which took place in 1651. 

The fire of 1666, which destroyed nearly the whole of 
London, was the occasion to which Sir Christopher Wren was 
indebted for the opportunities of displaying his skill in archi- 
tecture and constructive science. One of his first designs 
was that for the rebuilding the city on a regular plan, which 
unfortunately was never carried wholly into effect, — and is the 
more to be regretted, as we then should have been spared the 
mo^mvejoience resulting from our pie^^iit b«d «xt%si^\SkK^. 
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The task of re-erecting the cathedral of St. Paul and the 
greater part of the churches in the city was intrusted to Wreiii 
whose distingoished talents were fully equal to the stupendous 
undert^ngs. No architect, before or since his time, has pos- 
sessed such a .ariety of knowledge, both in design and eon^ 
strnction : the multiplicity and magnitude of his works pif^ 
chiim the uniTcrsality of his genius. The same hand prodnosi 
the noblest of modem cathedrals, the largest palace, hiMk 
pitals, and numberless public and private buildings, herida|:f| 
twenty-five churches in the city of London. Great length of';' 
days were bestowed on him : ** he lived to enrich the reigns of 
several princes, and disgraced the last of them;" — (at the 
advanced age of 86 he was removed by Greorge I. from the 
office of Surveyor- General ;) — "he restored London, and 
recorded its fall;" — ^he designed and lived to complete a 
building which is the boast of England and the admiration of 
the world, of which a general description is all that we can 
give. 

The cathedral church of St. Paul stands on a greater 
portion of the site of the old one ; the designs were approved 
by Charles II., and the warrant issued for the execution of the 
works on the 1st of May, 1675. Tlie first stone was laid on 
the 21st of June, 1675 : within ten years the walls of the choir 
and aisles and the north and south porticoes were finished, and 
the piers of the dome were brought up to the same height. 
The highest stone on the top of the lantern, which was the 
last, was laid by the son of the architect, in 1710. The whole 
edifice was completed in thirty-five years, having only one 
architect, one master-mason, and the see being occupied the 
whole time by one bishop. 

The plan of St. Paul's is a Latin cross, measuring from east 
to west 480 feet ; its general breadth on the exterior is 125 
feet, and from the north to the south ends of the transepts 
280 feet. The western end of the edifice is flanked by towers 
on the same plan as the walls, but projecting 27 feet beyond 
the north and south walls, thus making the whole widdi of 




the fa^de 180 feet. The exterior of the building o 
two Orders ; — the lower, or Corinthian, stands on a baaement 
10 feet abore the ground, which is the leyel of the chnrch, 
which on the western side is approached by a magnificent flight 
of marble steps, extending nearly the whole breadth of the 
firont. From this level to the top of the entablature, or the 
whole height of the Order, is 50 feet ; and from this to the 
upper part of the second Order, which is Composite, is 40 feet ; 
thus making the whole height of the body of the church 100 
f!eet from the ground. A magnificent portico, of the two Orders 
in height, ornaments the western front ; the lower atory con- 
sists of twelve coupled columns, and the upper of eight, 
besides four pilasters : this portico is surmounted by a pedi- 
meat, on whose tympanum the subject of the conversion of St. 
Paul is sculptured in high relief. At the ends of the transepts 
are porticoes, in form of a segment of a circle, round which are 
tax fluted Corinthian columns ; this is crowned by a half- 
dome, resting against the wall of the bnil<£a^. 
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Th6 height of the cathedral, from the pavement to the 
opening of the inner dome (which is of brick-work), is 
168 feet, and its diameter 100 feet. On the haunches of 
this dome, at 200 feet from the pavement, rests the base of a 
cone of brick-work, the top of which is 285 feet from the level 
of the church : this carries a stone lantern 55 feet high, ter- 
minating in a dome, and above this is a ball and cross. The 
external dome is of oak, covered with lead, and is supported by 
horizontal and vertical timbers resting on corbels fixed in^ the 
brick cone. The lateral thrust of tiie cone and the interior 
dome is restrained by four tiers of strong iron chains, bedded 
with lead in grooves cut in the masonry at the base and at 
different heights on the exterior of the dome. The towers at 
the extremities of the western front are 220 feet high, and 
ornamented with Corinthian pilasters, terminating above the 
roof of the church in open lanterns, and covered with domes. 
On the exterior of the building, the intervals of the columns 
and pilasters are occupied by niches or windows with semi- 
circular or horizontal heads, and crowned by pediments. In 
the upper Order of the north and south sides there are no 
windows, as it is merely a screening wall to the nave. 

This edifice may, for elegance of design, bear comparison 
i^rith any in Europe, not even excepting St. Peter's at Borne, 
though it is far from being so large. It must be admitted^ 
however, that the interior faces of the walls present a naked 
appearance, and require much embellishment from ornamental 
sculpture before they will harmonize with the richness of the 
exterior. A great defect also arises, in the interior, from the 
want of connection which is caused by the arcades interrupting 
the entablatures. Sir Christopher Wren appears to have sur-. 
passed all those who preceded him in the skill required 
for raising a building on the minimum of foundation. Some 
criterion may be drawn of the comparative skill employed 
in the construction of other buildings somewhat^ similar, by 
comparing the ratio between the area of the whole plan and 
that of the sum of the areas of the whole of the piers, walls. 




St. Piul'i, from LadgMe a»H!(Ae.— ?»^\W. 
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and pillara which serve to 
sapport the Buperincumbent 
masB. To produce the great- 
est effect hj the smallest 
means is one of the first 
qualificBtions of an architect, 
and the similarity of four 
churches affords a criterion 
o^ their respective merits as 
to the least amount of solid 
for area.* 

Wren lived to complete 
St. Paul's (which cost 
:£ 736,752, exclusive of the sii chndopiur w 

atone and iron enclosures round it, which cost £ 1 1,202) : be 
died in 1723, at the age of 91, and was buried under the 
fabri<^ — with four words — 

81 QUARAS HONVMENTVM CIRCUM8PICE. 

To describe the works of Sir Christopher Wi«n would oc- 
cupy much space ; we must therefore content ourselves with a 
notice of some of his principal buildings. Besides the great 
woric just mentioned, he deugned or executed most of the 
public edifices of his time ; that upOn which his fame is as 
juttlj founded as St. Paul's itself, is. St. Stephen's church, 
Walbroolf, remarkable for the elegance of its interior orna- 
ment. Its plan is a rectangle, 82 feet bug by 59 broad, wjth 
a setnieircuUr recess at the eastera end. It is divided longi- 



* We borrow Mr. Jowph Gwilt't table of thdr proportionate u 
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tudinallj into five aisles by four rows of Corinthian columns on 
pedestals ; but near the centre, the places of four columns are 
unoccupied^ and on the entablatures of the columns which are 
lefty eight semicircular arches are turned, on the spandrils of 
whidi are pendentiyes forming the circular base of a dome, 
which rises in the shape of a segment of a sphere ; and on the 
top of the dome is an elegant lantern. This church owes its 
reputation to the merit of the interior : the confined situation of 
the building among the neighbouring houses rendered an orna- 
mental exterior unnecessary. 

The lofty tower and spire, so peculiar to the Gothic churches, 
appears to have been considered by Wren as an essential 
characteristic and ornament of an ecclesiastical edifice; he 
therefore, in the greater part of his city churches, adopted 
their vast height and pyramidal form, to which he gaye ItaUan 
details and features, so as to accord with the architectural com- 
binations of the body of the building. The most remarkable 
of these towers is that of St. Bride's church in Fleet Street, 
which is 226 feet in height, and exceeds that of any other 
church executed according to the Roman Orders of archi- 
tecture, and indeed most of the Gothic ones in this country. 
Its height was 234 feet, before it was struck by hghtning in 
1 764, when, in repairing, it was reduced to its present dimen- 
sions. Bow church, likewise by Wren, has a tower and spire 
of nobte proportions : the entire height from the ground is 
197 feet, the tower alone being 32 feet broad and 83 feet in 
height. The upper part of the tower of the church of St. 
Dunstan in the East is remarkable for its being similar to that 
of the Gothic churches of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, and the 
High Church, Edinburgh. 

The Monument of London, erected between the years 1671 
and 1677) is a well-proportioned work, and exceeds in lofti- 
ness any of the historical columns of the ancients : its height 
is 202 feet, the lower diameter on the upper part of the base 
is 15 feet, and the pedestal is 21 feet square. 

The works of this extraordinary ardati^QX. «s^ \s(X!cdl^^sq& 
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and varied in design, and we here give a list of his principal 
boildings and churches : 

Begun. Completed. 

Palace of Greenwich 1663 

Theatre at Oxford 1663 1669 

The Monument 1671 1677 

Temple Bar 1670 1672 

St. Paul's Cathedral 1675 1710 

Library at Trinity College, Cambridge . 1679 

Campanile of Christ Church, Oxford . 1681 1 682 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford .... 1 682 

Palace at Winchester 1683 unfinished. 

College of Physicians, (the old) . . . 1689 

College at Chelsea 1690 

Palace of Hampton Court 1690 1694 

Towers of Westminster Abbey . . . 1696 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Time of Cost 

CHURCHES. ^^j^^ ^ 

Allhallows the Great 1697 5641 ■, 

Allhallows, Lombard Street . . . .1694 8058. "^ 

St. Andrew Wardrobe ' 1692 7060 

St. Andrew, Holborn 1687 9000 

St.AnthoUn 1682 5685 

St. Bride . ' 1680 11,430 

Christ Church, Newgate Street . . . 1687 11,778 

St. Clement Dane's 1680 8786 

St. Dionis Backchurch 1674 5737 

St. Edmund the King 1690 5207 

St. James, GarHck Hill 1683 3357 

St. James, Westminster 1689 8500 

St. Lawrence Jewry 1677 11,870 

St. Michael Royal 1694 7555 

St. Martin's, Ludgate 1684 5378 

St. Mary-le-Bow 1673 8071 

„ The Steeple. ... 1680 1388 
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t. Margaret, Lothbury 1 690 5340 

t. Mary Somerset 1695 6579 

t. Mary, Aidermaubury 1677 5237 

t.Olave Jewry 16/3 5580 

C. Magnus, London Bridge .... 16/6 9579 

t. Peter, Cornhill 1681 5647 

t. Swithin, Cannon Street .... 1679 468? 

t. Nicholas, Cole-abbey 1677 5052 

t. Vedast, Foster Lane 1074 

t. Dunstan's in the East.* 




* A. deacriptioD of some of Ibe churcfaes in LondoD, induing those of 
Sit Chrirtopher Wren, Mil of his auccesBors, Hawksmoor aod Gibbs, with 
•erenl iUuslrations, is given as an Appendix to the present edition of this 
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whom London is indebted for several harmonious and good 
proportioned churches, — who, if he had not the genius of 
some architect^ who had preceded him, was most assuredly 
an artist of very considerable talent. The church of St. 
Martin in the Fields, completed in 1726, is the most dis- 
tinguished monument of his taste and skill :* the length is 
137 feet, not including the portico, which is 24 feet deep, and 
the extreme external width 79 feet. The Corinthian Order 
has been followed throughout the portico, which projects 
boldly, is well designed, and is imequalled in London : at- 
tached pilasters of the same Order ornament the exterior of the 
side walls, and stand on a plinth level with the pavement of 
the portico, which is approached by a flight of steps. The 
churches erected by Gibbs are subject to one objection, which 
is in the tower and steeple being raised over the body of the 
building, so that it appears to stand on the roof, instead of 
resting on the groimd : the propriety of this structure may be 
questioned ; but when a portico is introduced, it is difficult to 
point out any other arrangement which would display the 
same uniformity. The church of St. George, Hanover Square, 
by the same artist, resembles externally that of St. Martin, 
to which it is equal, but the interior composition is not quite 
so satisfactory. The church of St. Mary-le- Strand, although 
carefully designed, is too much cut up by detail, and wants 
breadth of effect. The Radcliffe Library, at Oxford, which 
was completed in 1747, tended to increase the fame of Gibbs, 
as he afterwards received at that university the degree of 
Master of Arts. St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, was 
likewise one of his works. 

We will briefly draw attention to the architects who suc- 
ceeded Gibbs, and whose works are deserving of notice. Colin 
Campbell, who published three volumes on the principal 
buildings in England, entitled ' Yitruvius Britannicus,' was an 
artist of merit, and erected Wansted House, Essex, in 1715. 
William Kent, who died in 1748, was an architect of some 

* The cost of this building was £ 33,017. 
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celebrity: among his public works we may mention the Horse 
Guards, and the buildings in Margaret Street, Westminster, 
now containing the law courts. His greatest work was 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk, erected for the late Earl of 
Leicester. 

Passing over some names little known, we arrive at the 
reign of George III., during which period architecture was 
much cultivated, although it cannot be attributed to the direct 
encouragement given to architects by the sovereign or to any 
show of taste or study of their art. The first, in point of 
date, of the successful professors of the art, was Robert Taylor 
(afterwards knighted), who retained for a long time an exalted 
reputation ; but as his talents were chiefly devoted to numerous 
private buildings and some mansions which are little known 
to the public generally, we shall not enumerate them. Sir 
Robert Taylor died in the year 1778. 

The celebrated authors of the well-known * Antiquities of 
Athens/ Stuart and Revett, were contemporaneous with the last- 
named artist, and by their labours gave a more correct know- 
ledge of the buildings of Greece, as regards their composition 
and ornamental arrangement; but unfortunately it is to be 
doubted whether the science of architecture was not injured, 
and its progress much retarded, by the fashion for everything 
Greek which followed this publication. It is certain that, 
without any consideration as to the nature of the building, or 
its purpose, absurd and diminutive imitations of the porticoes 
of the temples of Greece were for a time considered by the 
public at large as necessary appendages ; and when they could 
not possibly be introduced on the ground floor, absurdity was 
carried to the extreme by placing them in front of the floor 
above. The lengths to which this error was carried were so 
palpable, that it corrected itself, and so-called Greek designs 
were no longer required. 

The chapel and infirmary to Greenwich Hospital, Lord 
Anson's house in St. James's Square ; Belvedere, in Kent ; 
part of Lord Spencer's house in St, Jatckft%'% "5Wfc^ «a.^ ^ 
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bouse in Portman Sijuare, were the chief architectural works 
of James Stuart, who died in 1/88. Bevett was leas suc- 
cessful ; a few additions of porticoes to mansioos, and a church 
in Hertfordshire, were the extent of his practice. 

As & contrast to the pure style which the hist-named archi- 
tects had endeavoured to introduce into the edifices of this 
country, we have to mention that which was brought into 
fashion by Robert Adams, whose corrupt taste bad invented a 
style which contained all the worst pecuharities of the worst 
class of ornamentation and composition: this had its numerous 
admirers, and unfortunately it was extensively practised. In 
some happy hour he is stated to have made one design of 
merit for Lord Scarsdale viz Kedlestone which he carried 
into execudon, and as a whole it is considered to be a splendid 
composition. He likewise was engaged at Luton for the Eari 
of Bute, for Lord Mansfield at Hampstead and other places ; 
be died in 1792, at the age of mnety tour 

The only architect of the 
past generation to whom m 
concluding this chapter, we 
propose to direct attention is 
Sir William Chambers, who 
was unquestionably the most 
eminent artist of his day , 
and in his capacity of m 
structor in the fine arts to 
George III., used his utmost 
endeavours to direct the taste 
of that monarch so as to 
obtain for his profession the 
royal patronage. Unfortu- 
nately, the 




Sic wiUiui Chunbcn. 

i in which this country was constantly en- 
gaged may have hindered a proper consideration of the 
arts of peace. Sir William Chambers, howcTcr, was exten- 
sively employed in all parts of Great Britain ; but his noblest 
effort was Somerset House, which was magnificently conceived. 
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and eyinced, more than any other of his works^ his con- 
summate skill in the art of design. 

This building stands on an area of 800 feet in width by 
500 feet in depth, and is disposed on the four sides of a 
rectangular court, (with a street running from north to south 
on the eastern and western sides,) the interior length of which 
is 319 feet from north to south, and 224 feet in breadth: the 
facade towards the Strand is 133 feet long; and consists of 
three stories : nine arches are assigned to the basement, 
whereof the three in the centre are open, and lead to the 
great court, besides having entrances to the apartments of the 
societies : the other rusticated arches are occupied by windows 
decorated with pilasters, entablatures, and pediments. Above 
this story are two tiers of windows, of which those in the 
lower tier have entablatures, supported by Ionic columns : the 
upper windows are square, and are surrounded by square 
architraves. Between these windows, the walls are ornamented 
with three-quarter columns of the Corinthian Order, standing 
on pedestals : the height of the Order, without the pedestals, 
is 23 feet, and that of the entablature is 5 feet. Over the 
three central compartments of this fagade is an attic story, 
with oval windows and statues in front : the entire height from 
the ground is 62 feet. The front towards the river Thames is 
350 feet long, and presents a magnificent appearance. Its 
arrangement corresponds with that of the quadrangle, but a 
sopeiior boldness of character has been adopted in its centre 
wings, where disengaged columns with pilasters are introduced. 
The centre part of this building is crowned by a cupola. 
Before this ^Eigade is a terrace 50 feet wide, supported by a 
lofty arcade, and protected by a balustrade. In the centre is 
one great semicircular arch, for the admission of vessels from 
the river ; and near each extremity is a water-gate of a similar 
form, the piers of which are ornamented with rusticated 
columns. This terrace was originally intended to have ex- 
tended 1100 feet. 

To Sir William Chambers we are indebted for ona ^^ iVs^ 

H 
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best written works on the decorative part of civil architecture, 
published in 1759, in which a variety of designs for the 
different members of an edifice are exhibited and described. 
In the edition of 1825, by Mr. Joseph Gwilt, an outline of 
Grecian architecture has been added, thus rendering the 
original work complete. This work has been deservedly 
popular, and continues to be a text-book for the student. 
Chambers commenced Somerset House in 1776, and died in ' 
1796. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

For the object of this inquiry, it will only be necessary to 
enumerate a few of the works of the architects of the reigns of 
George III. and George IV., without any comment on their 
peculiarities of design : a reference to a work on the Public 
Bmldings of London will supply this omission, and save an 
extension of our remarks.* 

Dance, who was architect to the corporation of London, 
built Newgate, St. Luke's Hospital, the Mansion-House, and 
many other buildings in the city. Holland erected Carlton 
House and Drury Lane Theatre, neither of which now exist. 
Milne was the architect to Blackfriars' Bridge. Sir John 
Soane re-faced the Bank of England, and erected numerous 
buildings. Wilkins built the London University, the National 
Gallery, and the University Club-house. And last, although 
not least in the list of past architects, is Nash, who undoubt- 
edly may be considered as the originator of a new class of 
arrangement in street architecture, and to whom, on account 
of his bold and masterly conceptions and improvements, 
London owes more than to any architect since the time of 
Wren : criticism has been too often unduly exercised on his 
works, which in some instances, in mouldings and details, 
are faulty ; but when we consider the low state of architectural 

* The reader is referred to Britton and Pugin's ' Illustrations of the 
Buildiags of London,* 
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taste at the period of his career, and the immensity of the 
works on which he was engaged, his imperfections ought to 
be forgotten in our admiration of his mental energy and 
unceasing industry and exertion.* 

As there is no style of Architecture peculiar to the nineteenth 
century, but those of all times or countries are practised 
with more or less success, we must now bring our history to 
a conclusion. We purposely avoid the unpleasant task of 
criticising separately the works of our contemporaries, to 
whom, perhaps unintentionally, we might be unjust, in con- 
sequence of being not fully acquainted with the difficulties 
attendant on their designs. Besides, many of the most glaring 
faults which are observable in the buildings of the present day, 
are to be attributed as much to the working of a bad system 
as to bad architects ; — the one has produced the other. The 
noble art is degraded and crushed by the combined action of 
competitions, contracts, and pinching calculations, which are 
most unfavourable to the scientific man, whose soils aim is to 
produce harmonious, artistic, or original compositions, which 
would confer honour on himself and his country. 

The present system of selecting a design from a large 
number submitted in a general competition (all purporting, of 
course, to be in conformity with the instructions) is mostly 
favourable to the •unprincipled and incompetent artist, whose 
professional dishonesty is too frequently successful, and he is 
chosen to increase the Ust of monuments of bad taste or 
parsimony, for which this country, more than any other, is so 
celebrated. The selection thus made is more generally in- 
fluenced by the greater amount of ornamental features, and 
not by the superior composition of the design: it matters 
little if the ornaments are inappropriate, meretricious, or un- 
equally distributed, or to what extent three sides of the 

* The fate of the dead lion was Nash's : the difficulties attendant on 
the huilding of the new streets were of such a magnitude as few men could 
have contended against ; — ^these and his good works have been forgotten, 
whilst small imperfections are noted. 
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building are inpoTerished or starved^ so that the principal 
fagade looks rich : in short, the quantity of enrichment seems 
to be the main object, without consideration as to its con- 
sistency for the purpose or situation of the building. The 
details of cathedrals, royal chapels, palaces, and princely 
mansions, are borrowed to disguise hospitals, schools, asylums, 
training colleges, and even work-houses. This dishonesty in 
the expression of a building, and the ignorant introduction or 
bad execution of useless ornament, seems to be sanctioned by 
custom, and is daily perpetrated; — success stimulates the 
empiric to proceed in his career, and the public taste becomes 
infected by his productions. May we not partly consider it as 
a sign of the times, when the unrealities, inconsistencies, and 
shadows of the art of architecture, are chosen in preference to 
works of sound judgment and sterling merit? or must we 
blame the fatality which too frequently permits some influential 
member of a committee to propagate his own mistaken idews 
of architecture ? Of all the buildings thus erected, how few 
are satisfactory, even to the selectors of the designs, who, 
as they have no funds to imdo, have the consolation that 
their participation in the work is soon forgotten ; — ^and time, 
which equalizes all things, spares the noble buildings of past 
centuries, to visit with more rapid decay the imperfect pro- 
ductions of the present. The names of the ancient builders 
have passed away in the lapse of centuries and the multitude 
of eyentful changes, but their honoured works remain to us ; 
whereas many of the works of the present day do not outlive 
their originators, who thus fortunately leave no record behind 
them. 

From the errors of this system another has arisen, which, 
in ecclesiastical buildings, seems to hinder all advance in art : 
precedent is now the only rule, and from which it is heresy to 
depart ; — "that which has been shall be," without consideration 
as to whether it may or may not be perfect. The criterion of 
an artist's merit, or the groundwork of his fame, consists in 
servile copies of ancient examples, and too frequently in the 
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introduction of features for which, by the change of our rc- 
tigious ceremonials and forms, there is not the least use.* 
The only requirement of an architect of the present day (so fiu* 
as the erection or restoring of churches is concerned) seems 
to be a knowledge of the varieties of details of the Gothic 
buildings, which he is allowed to put together in any way he 
likes ; for, according to the views of certain societies, they must 
of themselves produce a good building. Now if the letters of 
the alphabet of architecture, thus jumbled together without 
system or principle, are not generally unsuccessful in their 
combination, what noble results might we not expect to follow 
a proper study of the works of our ancestors, and a discovery 
of the essential elements of their art ! Then would buildings be 
designed on the principles which brought to such perfection 
the works of the fourteenth century, and we should have 
harmonious compositions, instead of bad copies of the patched 
and mutilated erections of all dates.f 

Having directed attention to the most glaring errors in the 
works of the present age, we cannot conclude without doing 
justice to the great advances which are visible in the arts of 
ornamentation, in the internal finishings of our dwellings, and 
in all the mechanical details of architecture. With these ad- 
vantages (of which the ancients were deficient), a corresponding 
advance in architecture ought to have resulted; but unfor- 



* To describe more minutely these peculiarities, would only be to direct 
censure to some buildings where the architects are not altogether respon- 
sible for the inconsistencies. 

t What can be worse than to see the body of a church shorn of all 
mouldings, to lavish an unnecessary amount of enrichment on a tower ?-» 
it conveys the idea that the latter is the most important or sacred part of 
the building : or in an old building, where the upper part of a tower is 
earlier in date than that below it, to recommend a restoration of it with 
this defect ? Of a verity it is as inconsistent as to revive bad orthography, 
or to follow the example of the Chinese tailor, who, on having a patched 
coat sent to him for a pattern for a new one, copied it ooirectly, even to 
the colour of the patches. 
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tunately it is too evident that the mechame is hefore the 
architect in the art of invention^ and the former too frequently 
leads the latter. We have^ however, one grand exception to 
this rule in the new Parliament Houses, where the matchless 
and exquisitely carved details are made for their situation. Its 
faults of over-ornamentation, and of a too equal distribution of 
enrichment, must be admitted ; but still it will (like St. Paul's 
cathedral) reflect honour on the century in which it was 
erected, and remain, when other buildings are only a matter of 
history, as a monument of the talent of the architect, the skill 
of the artists, and the perfection of the manufactures of the 
nineteenth century. 
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CONTAINING SOME REMARKS ON THE CHURCHES OF 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, 

AND THOSE OF HIS SUCCESSORS, HAWKSMOOR AND GIBBS. 

(Extracted from ' London and its Vicinity,* recently published by Mr. Weale, in 2toU.) 



St. Stephen' s, Walbrook, is considered the most original 
and beautiful of the fifty parochial churches rebuilt by Wren 
in consequence of the great fire in 1666. In many, perhaps 
most, of these structures, the doggedness of the authorities 
confined him rigidly to the Catholic routine of nave and aisles, 
and in these, of course, he could do little. The more licence 
he could obtain to deviate from this everlasting mimic basilica, 
the better he succeeded ; and to say that this is the building 
in which the greatest deviation therefirom was allowed, is 
tantamount to pronouncing it his masterpiece. * * * * 
Though a simple cell enclosed by four walls, the tame- 
ness of that form wholly disappears behind the unique and 
varied arrangement of its sixteen columns. They reproduce 
and unite almost every beauty of plan to be found in all the 
cathedrals of Europe. Now they form the Latin cross, with 
its nave, transept, and chancel ; anon they divide the whole 
space into five aisles, regularly diminishing from the centre to 
the sides ; again we perceive, in the midst, a square apartment 
with recesses on all its sides — a square, nay, an octagon — ^no, 
a circle. It changes at every glance, as we view the entabla- 
ture, or the arches above it, or the all-uniting dome. With 
the same harmonious variety, we have every form of ceiling 
brought together at once—- flat, camerated, groined, pendentive, 
domical — ^yet no confusion. The fitness to its destination is 
perfect ; every eye can see the minister, and every ear is within 
hearing distance of him, in every part of thft ««r?vifc* "^ >a» 
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the most beautiful of preachiDg-rooms ; and though only a 
sketchy and executed only in counterfeit building, would, if 
carried out in Wren's spirit instead of his employers', form 
the most perfect of Protestant temples. 

St. James's, Piccadilly, is about the largest of Wren's 
churches, but at the same time the most meanly built, every- 
thing about it indicating such extreme parsimony, that he 
seems to have given up the exterior in despair, bestowing on 
it only a few of his favourite cherubs' heads. It has lately 
been improved by the addition of a cornice, which it much 
wanted. 

Christ Church, Newgate Street (see p. 177), is very similar 
to the last, but with an elliptic central ceiling, and is one of 
the best-proportioned churches on the basiUcan plan, with 
galleries. 

St. Anne and Agnes, north of the Post Office ; St. Martin's, 
Ludgate; St. Antholin's, Budge Row; and St. Swithin's, 
Cannon Street, are among those which display the greatest 
originaUtyofplan. 

In nothing was the fertility of Wren's invention so strikingly 
displayed as in the belfries of his churches, which, being 
frequently the only parts visible at all from a right distance, 
received much attention ; and their extraordinary diversity of 
forms (as seen from either of the eastern bridges) has no 
parallel in any other city, and contrasts strangely with the 
monotonous repetition of two round temples and an attic, 
pervading the other parts of London, or the everlasting mock- 
Early-English pyramid that now succeeds them. 

The steeples of Wren all rise from the ground, and not from 
the roof of a building ; they all have a regular increase of 
decoration, from the plain and solid basement to the broken 
and fanciful finish ; they are all square and undiminished up 
to half their entire height, often more, but perhaps always to 
the middle of that portion expected to be generally visible 
above the houses ; and in all, except those of St. Paul's, the 
upper or pyramidal portion is so arranged that in almost every 
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view its outlines may touch (and be confined by) two straight 
lines meeting at the summit. In later times all these rules 
have generally been rerersed, especially the last, our modem 
steeples affecting a convexity of outline whose prominent 
points are limited by the form of a pointed arch instead of a 
triangle. Wren employed this convex outline in the belfries 
of St. Paul's alon6, plainly showing his sense of its fitness to a 
situation requiring more breadth and majesty ; in fact, a 
character altogether distinct from that of parochial steeples, 
where he has given a lighter and more feminine expression by 
the triangular outline. The proportions of his triangle vary 
from an equilateral to one whose height is six times its 
base. 

St. Mary-le-Bow, commonly called Bow Church, Cheapside, 
and St. Bride's, Fleet Street (p. 176); Christ Church, New- 
gate Street, and St. Yedast's, Foster Lane (p. 177)> have 
the steeples of the tallest proportion ; and the two former are 
the tallest in London, having been apparently intended to 
equal exactly those of St. Paul's, or about 235 feet, but 
St. Bride's has been reduced a few feet. The diversity of these 
four steeples is admirable. Bow has been the general favourite, 
probably from the variety of plan in its different stories. In 
the other three, one plan, different in each, is preserved 
throughout the pyramid: in Christ Church, a square; in 
St. Bride's, an octagon ; in St.Yedast's, a figure of four concave 
quadrants. The depth of hollowing in this last does not, in 
an English climate, form a sufficient substitute for thorough 
piercing or detached members, so that the whole is too solid 
and flat, but would answer well in Italian sunshine. Christ 
Church has one great merit, that of more connection and 
mutual dependence between the stories than usual; but its 
outline has been destroyed by the removal of a few vases. 
St. Bride's is, considered by itself, far from the happiest of 
"Wren's works, and, if it stood alone, would be justly called 
puerile, but it adds a pleasing variety to the general assem- 
blage; and though one design on this principle is enou^« 
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that one required to be on a large 
scale to carry out the idea thoroughly. 

St. James's, Garlick Hill ; St. Mi- 
chael's, College Hill; St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook ; and St. Bennet's, Paul's 
Wharf, are some of the finest of his 
numerous steeples, whose upper part 
ia limited by a pyramid of a lower pro- 
portion. 

St. Michael's, Corahill, and St. Dun- 
atan's, near the Custom House (p. 180), 
present, in their belfries. Wren's 
nearest approaches to the old Gothic 
style; for his works present every 
shade of intermediate design between 
these and pure Italian. His faults, in 
the Gothic, are precisely the same as 
when folloning his usual style; but 
the flatness, shallowness, and littleness ^ 
of mouldings, become here far more 
glaring, simply because his tendency 
this way is not restrained by rules and 
proportional measures, such as the 
Italian systematizerB had laid down. 

It will be obserred, that though - 
Wren's constant profession was to i 
imitate the ancients, snch an idea as 
that ofthe mere revival, or histrionic at-J-^'-.o^kaai. 
representation, of any ancient style, could never have been 
entertained by him ; otherwise, his great admiration of 
Salisbury Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, and long em- 
ployment on the repairs of both those matchless ftbrics, 
could not but have led him to the production of some 
mock-Early-EngUsh, which, however, was reserved for this 
nineteenth century. His words, if taken in their modem 
sense, would strangely contradict his works, for his expressions 
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of reverence for antiquity, and endeavour to follow its rules, 
could not have been more modest if St. Paul's had been only a 
sham temple, like the Madeleine or Walhalla. 

The churches erected by Wren's successors, Hawksmoor 
and Gibbs, were more liberally built and far more more ornate 
than those of the great architect himself, especially their 
exteriors, which, however, were not, as in later times, enriched 
at the expense of the interior. 

Five churches by these masters are worthy of notice : 

St. Mary's, Woolnoth, in Lombard Street, is the master- 
piece of Wren's pupil, Hawksmoor, and by far the most 
original work erected since his time. The exterior seems 
to have been designed with a view towards the foreseen open- 
ing of a new street, which has since taken place ; and both the 
north and west faces are well fitted, the former to its aspect, 
and the latter to its present situation. The interior is unique 
for a church, and apparently imitates Yitruvius's description of 
one sprt of ancient atrium. Its great merit is, that the 
galleries, though very capacious, are not offensive. It seems 
incredible, did we not see proof of it on every side, that a 
problem of daily requirement in modem times should, though 
solved more than once, be now given up in despair. 

St. George's, Bloomsbury, by the same architect, is remark- 
able for the picturesque grouping of its front, and majestic 
effect of its portico, which is on the principle of the ancient 
Roman ones, which style, indeed, this artist seems to have 
studied more than the modem Italian. The crowning of the 
tower, however, by a pyramid of steps, is a sad mistake. That 
form is (or represents) the most massive and solid in all archi- 
tecture, therefore the most unfit form possible for a finish, and 
it should be replaced by some light open composition, enclosing 
and sheltering the statue, instead of hoisting it aloft to the 
storms. 

St. Mary-le-Strand, the first church erected by Gibbs, 
shows, altogether, a very tawdry taste, and is remarkable for 
the very singular conceit of making a single apartment appear 
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externally of two stories. Even coonterfeit littleness, however, 
is perhaps better than connterfat greatness. 

St. Geoi^e's, HauoTer Square, is the best, or rather the least 
fault;, of the works of James, who introduced the fuhioa of 




St. Botolpb, Bi>bap>E*U. 



pladng the belfrj centrBily behind a portico { which in thi 
case was, perhaps, from the peculiar plau of the udghbonr 
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hood, its only good position, for it falls nearly in the axis 
of three streets, Grosvenor and Maddox Streets, and Harewood 
Place, and, seen from the latter, forms part of one of the very 
few groups in London that can he called picturesque. This 
helfry is also well fitted to its novel situation, and not too high 
for the portico below. The north side shows by its boldness, 
that aspect was still considered, and allowed to influence archi- 
tectural composition, which, perhaps, it has never since done. 

St. Martin's in the Fields (see p. 181), now in Trafalgar 
Square, and the most conspicuous church in London, is by 
Gibbs, and, though shinins like a sem amons: more modem 
works, cannot be considered an improvement on anything pre- 
ceding it. The steeple is here too much for the portico, and 
should have been placed elsewhere. The whole air is pompous 
and ostentatious, and the enrichment, which was now almost 
turned out from the interior to the exterior of churches, seems 
working itself to the surface, and introducing us to an age in 
which beauty should not even be skin-deep. The interior is in 
a style only fit for a theatre. 

St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, is a favourable specimen of the 
less pretending churches of the same age (that of George L). 
It is the only known work of its architect, James Gold. 



CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX 

TO 

THE HISTORY OF THE STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE, 

From the earliest to the present Period, — ^illustrative especially of those 

practised in England. 



DATB. 
B. C. PAOB 

9130. The pTramids of Oizeh rappoted to have been erected ..... ft 
1917. The oldest remains of walls and acropoles exist at Tiryns or Tlrynthos and 
Mycenae, said to have been built by the C]^clopes : the date of this masonry 

inscribed to this period. According to Sir William Cell, 1379 • • . 8 
1740. The coltunns of a tomb at Beni-Hassen, bearing a strong resemblance to the 

Doric 14 

1700. Mycenae built : enlarged by Perseus circa 1390 9 

1065. In the time of Semiramis, Queen of Assyria, a splendid palace existed on 

each side of the Euphrates S 

lOso. The temple of Belus founded by Semiramis S 

1680. Cadmus, son of Agpenor, instructed the Greeks in the worship of the Egjrptian 

and Phoenician deities 14 

1890. Mycenae enlarged 9 

ISOO. DcNTus built a Grecian-Doric temple in tiie city of Argos .... 18 

1180. Siege of Troy 14 

927. Atreus came to the throne of Ar^, and built the Treasury at Myeense . 10 

900. Few temples in Greece before this date IS 

030. The temple of Jupiter at Olympia erected (about) ..... 14 

085. The city of Nineveh destroyed ny Cyaxares S 

600. The city of Babylon at her highest degree of perfection under Nebuchad- 

nezzar 8 

594. Solon and Pisistratus - 14 

643. Buddha is ascertained from tiie best authorities to have died in this year : 
the trans- Himalayan chronologers concur in placing him about 600 years 

earlier 53 

640. The instruction which the Romans received in the art of building from the 

Etruscans was not probably before the time of the Tarquins . . .10 

525. Egypt conquered by Cambyses 4 

508. The reign of the second Tarauin distinguished by the erection of temples, &c. 10 

400. Pericles : Grecian art at its nighest excellence 14 

806. The Chinese first learned the art of building from their Emperor Fou-Hi 

about this period 59 

830. Persia invaded by Alexander the Great 47 

809' The earliest paved way made by the Romans under Appius Claudius . . 17 

840. Pillars and obelisks frequently occur in India 57 

140. Greece conquered by the Romans 15 

145. Subjugation of Greece b^ the Romans 10 

00. The first effort of Architecture shown in the temple reared to Minerva at 

Rome, by Pompey the Great 18 

55. The invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar 70 

54. The first permanent theatre that existed in Rome was built by Pompey . 18 
80 to 14 A. D. In the time of Augustus, the Italian buildings obtained a point of 

magniAcence far beyond idl that had preceded ib. 
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DATE. V 
A. D. PAOB 

44. The Britons learaed the art of erecting substantial buildings, after the in- 
vasion under Claudius 70 

70 — 81. The temple of Peace, and another dedicated to Minerva, were built . 10 

117. Timeof Hadnan ' .... 20 

246. The Emperor Tsin-Chi-Hoang-Ti demolished all existing buildinprs of im- 
portance in China, and commenced the building of the great wall . . 59 

294. The baths of Diocletian erected 19 

328. About this date Constantine commenced his new capital in the East . . 24 

330. Solemnly dedicated to the Virgin Mary .' ib, 

337. Death of Constantine . . . * « 20 

410. Departure of the Romans from Britain 70 

449. Arrival of the Saxons in England ib. 

476. Rome in possession of Odoacer, who preserved the ancient buildings . . 27 
493. Theodoric, who succeeded Odoacer, passed laws for the protection of works 

of art at Rome . . td. 

532. The cathedral of Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, rebuilt by Justinian . 24 

547. Rome plundered by TotUa 28 

570. Mohammed born 63 

619* His flight from Mecca, and date of the H^jira ib, 

627. King Edwin was baptized at York 71 

032. Death of Mohammed .63 

640. The mosque of Omar built at Jerusalem 64 

674. The monastery of Weremouth founded 79 

684. The monastery of Jarrow founded ib» 

711. The Moors landed in Spain 66 

762. The foundations of Bagdad laid 64 

767< York cathedral rebuilt 73 

774. The conquest of Italy by Charlema^e . . . • . . • • 28 

774. Convent of Lorsch, in Germany, finished . ift. 

774 — 813. Charlemagne erected many grand buildings . ift. 

780. The mosque of Cordova beg^n : finished, 794 . ' . . . . .65 

974. The abbey of Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, rebuilt 73 

976— 1071. St. Mark's, Venice 28 

978 — 1 009. The oldest part of the cathedral of Mentz : date of Archbishop Willigria 33 

996. The east end of Worms cathedral commenced ib, 

1014. The church of St. Germain des Pr^ rebuilt ....... 39 

1016. The cathedral of Pisa built by Baschetto 30 

1016. The cathedral of Worms built ib, 

101 7> Accession of Canute 76 

1030. The church of Spire founded .38 

1056. The abbey church of Cluny erected . 39 

1062—1066. Waltham abbey church, Essex, built by Harold. 

1065. The abbey church at Westminster rebuilt 76 

1066. St. Stephen's, or Abbaye auz Hommes, founded by William the Conqueror. 

Dedicated 1077 39 

1066. The monastery and church of the Holy Trinity, or Abbaye aux Dames, 

founded by Queen Matilda, and consecrated ift. 

1066. The Norman conquest of England 44 

1068 — 1 154. Castles erected during this period . 126 

1070. Conisburgh castle, Yorkshire, built by William de Warren .... 128 
1070 — 1100 (circa). Hedingham Castle, Essex, supposed to have been built by 

Aubrey de Vere 126 

1077 — 1116. The church of St. Alban's monastery, Hertfordshire, built principally 

by the Abbot Paul de Caen, who died in 1093 ; completed by his successor, 

Richard deAlbini, and dedicated in 1115 81 

1077—1107. Rochester cathedral rebuilt by Bishop Gundulph, who also built the 

castle there 86 

1079 — 1093. Crjrpt and transepts of Winchester cathedral built by Bishop Walkelyn. 

1079 — 1 115. Hereford cathedral commenced by Bishop Robert ot Lorram . . 81 

1080. The castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne built by order of Robert, the Conqueror's 

eldest son 126 

1081. Chapel in the White Tower, London, built by Gundulph, Bishop of 

Rochester 42, 81 

1083. Maurice, Chancellor of William the Conqueror, and Bishop of London, began 

to rebuild his cathedral (St. Paul) from the foundation. 

1086 — 1101. The choir of Norwich cathedral 86 

1089. Crypt of Worcester cathedral built by Bishop Wolstan . . . > « « ^ 
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DA,TK. 
A.D. PAGE 

1089—1100. Gloucester cathedral, the crypt, the arches of the nave, and part of the 

transepts 80, 81 

M)90. Durham cathedral commenced 87 

lOpOor 1 1 70. Castle Rising church, Norfolk 89 

1093— 1 104. Durham cathedral : choir and transept 81 

1093 or 1094. The church of lindisfame built 71 

1096— 1119. Norwich cathedral: choir, aisles, transept, and tower . . .80 
1096—1 110. The eastern part of Canterbury cathedrsl rebuilt by Prior Emulf . 86 
1102. Tewkesbuiy abbey church, Gloucestershire, built by Robert Fits-Halmon ; 

consecrated in 1121 80 

1 104—1 128. Durham cathedral : nave and aisles. Bishop Flambard continued the 

work of his predecessor in the same style 81 

1106. Canterbunr catiiedral begun 87 

1114. The foundation of the church of Croyland laid 4S 

1115—1139. Salisbury cathedral rebuilt, and part of Malmsbury abbey built, by 

Bishop Roger, 
llir. Peterborough cathedral having been burnt in the preceding year, a new one 

was begun from the foundation; consecrated, 1143 8S 

1117. Cirencester abbey, Gloucestershire, biult by Penry I. 

1120. St. Botolph, Colchester, built ^ 

1120. Oxford cathedral begim . . . . • 87 

1131—1130. St. James's tower, at Bury St. Edmund's, built by Radulphus and 

Heneus. 
1182—1145. Norwich cathedral; the nave, with its aisles, said by Blomefleld to 

have been buUt by Bishop Everard. 
I ISO. Canterbury Cathedral founded and finished by Archbishop Lanfranc, but 

enlarged by Anselm 90 

1132. Rivaulz, or Rievall's abbey, Yorkshire, founded 99 

1132. Fountains abbey, near Ripon, Yorkshire, founded 91 

1133. St. Bartholomew's church, Smithfield, London, founded by Habere . . 86 

1135. The abbey of Buildwas, Shropshire, founded by Roger, Bishop of Chester . 01 
1135— 1148. Castle Acre prioi^ church, Norfolk . . . ... .42,86 

1136. St. Cross churdi, near Winchester, foimded by Henry de Blois, Bishop of 

Winchester 89 

1142. Winchester castle built by King Stephen. 

1143. Bylandabbev, Yorkshire, founded by Rofferde Mowbray .... 97 

1146. llie castle of Wallingford, Berkshire, buut by King Stephen. 

1147. Feversham abbey, Kent, founded by King Stephen and his Queen Matilda. 
1150. Chichester cathedral, parts remaining of Uiis date . ..... 89 

1150 — 1 180. St. Sepulchre^s church, Northampton. 

1162. The baptistry at Pisa built by DiotiSalvi 80 

1 152. Kirkstall abbey, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, founded by Henry de Lacy 91 

IflS^ church, Oxford, supposed to oe of the time of King^Stephen . . 89 

St. Peter's church, Nortnampton, supposed to be of the same period • . 86 
1155 — 1177. Peterborough cathedral, tiie transepts: the work^continued by Abbot 
Waterville. 

1156. Chapter-house of Bristol cathedral j6. 

1 160. Bristol cathedral restored and partiy rebuilt by Bishop Philip^de Harcourt . 4S 

1160. St. John's, Devizes ib, 

1170. Ely cathedral 84 

1 171. The crypt of York cathedral built by Archbishop Roger. 

1174. The campanile or belfry at Pisa erected 80 

1175. Becket's Crown, Canterbury cathedral 91 

1 177—1 193. Peterborough cathedral ; the nave, from the tower to the porch, built, 

and the chapel of St. Thomas finished, by Abbot Benedict . . .88 

1177* Croyland abbey, supposed date of, 44 

1180 (circa). Christ Church cathedral, Oxford, consecrated 48 

1 1 80 —1 1 97< The galilee of Durham cathedral built by Bishop Hugh du Puiset . 86 

1180 — 1200 (circa). Romsey church, Hampshire 88 

1 180. About this year the highest degree of ornamentation ever applied to Norman 

art was arrived at. 

1180. Barfreston church, Kent 89 

1 183 — 1205. Bayeux cathedral, Normandy ; the choir built by Henry de Beaumont, 

Bishop of Bayeux tft. 

1 185. The Temple church, London, dedicated by Heradius, Patriarch of Jenualen. 

JJ8S — 1200. Glastonbury abbey, Somersetshire, rebuilt 48 

yy/K^—y^/^. fF/odiefterJady-chapel built by Bishop Godfrey d« Lacy . . . 94 
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DATK. 

A. D. PAG« 

1 195 — 1250. Lincoln cathedral : nave and transepts commenced by Bishop Hugh, . 

and completed by Bishop Robert g6 

1198— 1215. The galilee of Ely cathedral built by Bishop Eustace 84 

1201 — 1220. The cathedral of Kouen, in Normandy, rebuilt under the direction of 

Ingelramnus. 
1304. The abbey of Beaulieu, Hampshire, founded by King John. 
1S13 — 1239* Wells cathedral : the nave, lady-chapel, part of the transepts, and the 

west front, erected by Bishop JoceUne 98 

1320 — 1258. Salisbury cathedral, commenced by Bishop Richard Poore, and com- 
pleted by Bishop GUes de Bridport 93, 98 

1221. The foundation-stone of the lady-chapel in Westminster abbey laid by 

Henry III. 
1225 — 1239. The choir of Rochester cathedral built b^ William de Hoo . . .99 
1227—1250. The south transept of York cathedral bwlt by Archbishop Walter Gray 96 
1235 — 1252. The presbytery of Ely cathedral built by Bishop Hugh Northwolde . 99 

1238. The mosque at Cordova converted into a cathedral 66 

1240. The new choir of the Temple church, London, being finished, the whole 

church was re-consecrated 95 

1240—1348. The Alhambra erected between these dates 66 

1245. Westminster abbey 93, 98 

1248. The cathedral of Cologne, erected by Charlemagne, destroyed by fire . . 36 
1248. The present cathedral of Cologne commenced on the old site . . , ib» 
1250 — 1260. The north transept of York cathedral built by John Romain . . 95 
1350 — 1260. Warmington church, Northamptonshire, erected . . . . i6. 
1250 (vel circa). The chapter-house of Lichfield cathedral finished • • • • 97 

1250. The nave of Lincoln cathedral (circa) iA, 

1850. St. Saviour's church, Southwark 95 

1355. The chapter-house of York cathedral, supposed to have been begun by Arch- 
bishop Walter Gray. 

1260. Stone church, Kent * • » 96 

1362. The church of St. Catherine at Oppenheim commenced . . . .35 
1270 — 1290. St. Alban's abbey church: the western arches of the nave, with its 

south aisle, the north aisle, and the west porch, are of this period . . 99 
1372. The ladv-chapel, on the north side of the cnoir in Peterborough cathedral, 

built by Prior William Paris 96 

1373—1291 . The transept and part of the choir of Exeter cathedral built by Bishop 

Peter Quivil 103 

1374 — 1377. The Decorated style prevailed from about this period . . . .101 
1275 — 1290. The north transept, the lady-chapel, and part of the cloisters of Here- 
ford cathedral, built 98 

1277. The choir of Merton college chapel, Oxford, built by Walter de Merton . 103 
IS77. The cathedral of Strasburg begun from the design of Erwin of Steinbach . 35 

1282. Caernarvon Castle, Wales, by Edward 1 130 

1289—1337. Higham Ferrers church, Northamptonshire, built by Laurence de 

Sancto Mauro 97 

1391—1294. Queen Eleanor's monumental crosses 108 

1291— 1360. The nave of York cathedral built ib, 

1292 — 1298. St. Stephen's chapel, Westminster. 

1293. The chapter- house of Wells cathedral built in the time of Bishop William de 

la Marche ........•••». ib, 

1300 (circa). The lady-chapel in Lichfield cathedral founded tA. 

1300. Great Bedwin church, Wilts 104 

1306 (circa). The upper part of the south end of the great transept of Lincoln 

cathedral built <6. 

1308—1326. The lady-chapel in St. Alban's abbey church 99 

1319—1514. The church of St. Ouen, at Rouen, in Normandy, begun by Abbot John 
Marcdargent. 

1320. Cracombe church, Northamptonshire 104 

1322. The choir of Cologne cathedral consecrated 36 

1333—1336. The old tower' of Ely cathedral having fallen down in 1322, John 
Hotham, from the design of Alan de Walsingham, raised upon its site 
the octagonal tower called the Lantern. 
1331—1350. The nave of Exeter cathedral built by Bishop John Grandison. 
1338. The great west window of York minster completed and glazed . . .103 
1342—1396. St. Cuthbert's screen in St. Alban's abbey church erected by Abbot 

Thomas de la Mare. « 
1350. Ashby Folville church, Leicestershire « t<l< 
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DATS. 
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1367 — 1375. Great part of Windsor caatle pulled down and rebuilt : the works were 

commenced under the direction of William of Wykeham . . 130, 131 

1361. The choir of York cathedral commenced by Archbishop John de Thoresby . 107 
1S6I. The spire of Norwich cathedral rebuilt by Bishop Thomas Percy. 

1362. The college of Cobham, Kent, founded by John, Lord Cobham . . .142 

1363. The Vicar's college, or close, at Wells, founded by Ralph of Shrewsbury . 137 

1377. The cathedral of Ulm commenced 37 

1881 — 1412. The cloisters of Gloucester cathedral completed between these periods 

by Abbot Walter Froucester .123 

1300 — 1392. The great east window of Exeter cathedral reconstructed. 
1391— 141 1. The chapter^house at Cauterbiuy repaired and partly rebuilt. 
1394—1410. The greater part of the nave and aisles of Winchester cathedral 

remodelled by William of Wykeham II7 

1395. The open timber roof of Weittminster Hall constructed by Richard II. . 142 

1395. St. Michael's church, Coventry, built 122 

1420 — 1437. The west front and south porch of Gloucester catiiedral built by 

Abbot John Morwent 1 19 

1420 — 1440. The ceiling of the choir, the windows of the aisles, and a rich monu- 
mental chapel, m St. Alban's abbey, built by Abbot John de Wheathamstead. 
1422. The college of Higham Ferrers founded by Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of 

Canterbury. 
1424. The transept and tower of Merton college chapel, Oxford, being finished, 

was in this year re-dedicated 105 

1427 — I'^SS. The upper part of the chapter-house of Exeter cathedral rebuilt by 

Bishop Edmund de Lacy 120 

1430. The cloisters of Norwich cathedral completed by Bishop William Alnwyk . 124 

1435. Fotheringay church, Northamptonshire, built 1S3 

1437. Thierry de Moers carried up the southern tower of Cologne cathedral to the 

third story 36 

1439. The cathedral of Strasburg brought to its present state 35 

1439. The Beauchamp chapel at Warwick begun, and also the monument of 

Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

1440. Herst-Monceaux manor-house, Sussex, built by Sir Roger Flenes . 138, 184 

1441—1622. Eton college 188 

1446. Rosslyn chapel, Scotland, commenced by William St. Clair, Earl of Orkney. 
1446-— 1515. Kind's college chapel, Cambridge, begun by Henry VI. and finished 

in the rei^n of Henry VIII II6 

1460 — 1472. Norwich cathedral : the roof of the nave and the rood-loft screen built 

by Bishop Walter Lyhart. 
1466 — 1457. The central tower of Gloucester cathedral built by Abbot Thomas 

Seabroke, the finishing of which he committed, on his death, to Robert 

Tulley 123 

1467—1498. The lady-chapel in Gloucester cathedral begun by Abbot Richard 

Hanley, and finished by his successor Abbot William Farleigh . . . 124 
1468. The nave of Northleach church, Gloucestershire, built by John Forley, wool- 
merchant 118 

1460. The sepulchralchapelof Abbot Wheathamstead in St. Alban's abbey church. 
1466 — 1491. The choir of the church of Stratford on Avon, Warwickshire, built by 

Thomas Balsall. 
1468 — 1477. The northern tower of the west front of Rouen cathedral erected, with 

the exception of the base. 

1470. Crosby Hall, London, built by Sir John Crosby 142 

1470. Lavenham church, Suffolk, built by Thomas Spring 120 

1470—1624. The lady-chapel of Winchester cathedral rebuilt by Hi. Hunton and 

Th. Silkslede 124 

1475—1480. Magdalen college, Oxford, built by William of Waynfleet, Bishop of 

Winchester ib, 

1476—1484. The altar-screen in St. Alban's abbev church. 

1476. St. George's chapel, Windsor, begun by Eaward IV. . . . . .116 

1480. Ratisbon cathedral was built (about) 87 

1480 — 1492. The stone vault of the choir of Norwich cathedral, the upper windows, 

and flying buttresses of the same, built by Bishop James Goldwell . .124 

1482. Eltham Palace, Kent, built bv Edward IV. (about) 141 

1482. Oxborough Hall, Norfolk, built by Sir Edmund Bedingfield . . .185 
1492—1606. The tower of Magdalen college, Oxford ...... 184 

J49d— 1499. The Palais de Justice, at Bouen, built. 
i5OO^i530. Baih tbhey church. 
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1501— 1518. The steeple of Louth church, Lincolnshire, built . . . .122 
1502—1504. The sepulchral monument of Arthur Tudor, Prince of Wales, son of 

Henry VII., erected in Worcester cathedral. 
1502 — 1519. Henry the Seventh's chapel, Westminster, commenced and finished . 110 
1503 — 1506. The manor-house. East Barsham, Norfolk, commenced in the reign 

of Henry VII., and completed in that succeeding 144 

1507 — 1520. The groined vault of the choir of St. George's chapel, Windsor, 

constructed 114 

1508 — 1515. The stone vaulting of King's college chapel, Cambridge, with its 

exterior towers, turrets, finials, &c., built t>y Henry VII. and his executors ib. 
1511—1522. Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire, built by Edward Stafford, Duke of 

Buckingham 131 

1520. Layer-Mamey Hall, Essex, built by Sir Henry, afterwards Baron Marney . 146 
1520. Compton Winyate House, Warwickshire, built by Sir William Compton . 138 
1520 — 1540. Hampton Court Palace built by Cardinal Wolsey . . . ib. 

1529. The hall of Christ Church, Oxford, built by Cardinal Wolsey, and finished at 

this date 141 

1538. Hengrave Hall, Suffolk ib. 

1559. Moreton Hall, Cheshire 140 

1005. Inigo Jones commenced his career as an architect ..... 152 

1019. The banqueting-house, Whitehall, begun ,' , ib. 

1023. The garden front of Somerset House built 153 

1020. York Stairs, Strand, erected by Inigo Jones 164 

1033. The Roman portico of old St. Paul's cathedral, London, built by Jones . 153 
1053. The Bund at Oddypore, in India, built by Rtg-Sin^, in this year . t .58 
1007. Sir Christopher Wren's design for rebuilding the city of London . v . 155 
1075. The first stone laid of the new cathedral of St. Paul, London . . .150 
1702. Castle Howard erected by Sir John Vanbrugh . . . . . .104 

1710. The cathedral of St. Paul, London, finished .,.».,. ib. 
1715. Blenheim House, Oxfordshire, erected by Sir John Vanbrugh . . . ib. 

1720. The church of St. Martin in the Fields built by Gibbs 100 

1730. Nicholas Hawksmoor, a pupil of Sir C. Wren, died 105 

1747. The Radcliffe Library, Oxford, built by Gibbs 100 

1748. William Kfent, architect, died ib. 

1753. The Earl of Burlington died .105 

1770. Somerset House, Strand, rebuilt by Sir William Chambers . • '. .108 

1778. Sir Robert Taylor died 107 

1788. James Stuart died 108 

1792. Robert Adams, architect, died ...,,.... ib. 
1790. Sir William Chambers died 170 



THE END. 
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NEWLY-IMPORTED WORKS fbom FRANCE, 



ON 



DESIGN IN ART. 



The following very superior Works/ which are elaborately illustrated by 
Engravings, show, by educational means, the correct mode of Instruction 
in Design for elementary purposes, and for practice in drawing accurately 
and with elegance of style, in the Pine and Useful Arts. 

The superiority of French artists in making drawings for every purpose 
of refinement is an admitted fact; and the Works now submitted by 
Mr. Weale for sale, at Parisian prices, will afford ample evidence of the 
necessity of resorting to more correct principles of drawing from classic 
models than has hitherto been followed in this country. 

To practical 'Architects, Builders, Masons, Carvers, Decorative Painters, 
and Designers generally, these Works afford abundant examples for adop- 
tion, as they are drawn with the most perfect clearness and taste for the 
display of interior and exterior decoration in domestic and public edifices. 

For Designs in Cabinet Furniture and Upholstery these volumes may be 
consulted with peculiar advantage, while they are no less calculated to 
advance the successful progress of the Amateur in the study and pursuit 
of true principles. 

The Student in Engineering, as well as the practical Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineer, will also be enabled to select a volume appropriated to 
the advancement of this branch of Art, and which will be found to contain 
Specimens projected and drawn with a view to their improvement in the 
art of shadowing machines, tools, and implements, and also of constructive 
works. 

To the Trustees of Government Schools of Design, Mechanic Institutes, 
Institutions of Civil and Mechanical Engineers, and to Professional Men 
and Amateurs, the following list is more especially addressed. 

1. COURS ELEMENTAIRES de LAVIS appliqu^ I L'ARCHITEC. 

TURE ; folio volume, containing 40 elaborately engraved plates, in 
shadows and colours, very finely executed by the best artists of 
France, price £ 2. Paris. 

2. COURS ELEMENTAIRES de LAVIS appliqu^ k MECANIQUE ; 

folio volume, containing 40 elaborately engraved plates, in shadows 
and colours, very finely executed by the best artists of France, 
price £2, Pariu 
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3. COlfRS ELEMENTAIRES de LAVIS appliqu^ k ORNEMENTA- 

TION ; folio volume, containing 20 elaborately engraved plates, in 
shadows and colours, very finely executed by the best artists of 
France, price £ 1. Paris, 

4. COURS de DESSIN pour L'ORNEMENT, par Adolphe Bilordeaux. 

This work is composed of 8 cahiers of 12 plates in the following order: 
1 Cahier, Nos. 1 to 12, Dessins lineaires, combinaisons des lignes 
droites, des circles, et des courbes. 2 Cahier, Nos. 13 to 24, Construc- 
tion de rOmement, Traits depuis la Charpente jusqu'au au trait pur. 
3 Cahier, Nos. 25 to 36, Etudes el^mentaires. Traits accases et par- 
ties legerement ombres. 4 Cahier, Nos. 37 to 48, Etudes graduees. 
Traits legerement ombres et parties terminees. 5, 6, 7, and 8 Cahiers, 
Nos. 49 to 96, Compositions progressives. 2 vols, large folio, 96 plates^ 
well and elaborately executed, price £ 3. Pari84 

5. ETUDES d'ORNEMENTS aux deux CRAYONS puisees dans les 

quatre ecoles, par Bilordeaux ; in 2 vols, folio, 78 plates mounted, in 
fac-simile of crayon drawings of enriched ornaments. £Z. 18«. 

Paris, 

6. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES et COMPLETES d'ARCHITECTURE et 

de Lavis, par J. B. Tripon ; large folio, 24 fine plates, comprising the 
Orders of Architecture, mouldings with profiles, ornaments, and forms 
of their proportion, art of shadowing, doors, balusters, parterres, &c., 
&c., &c., price £\. 4«. Paris, 

7. SPECIMENS for DRAWING, SHADOWING, and ELABORATING 

the exterior and interior of Houses, drawn on a large scale, in large 
Atlas folio, consisting of Style Renaissance — Old French, Modem 
French, Italian, "Venetian, English, and Parisian 12 plates, very 
finely executed, 15#. Paris, 

*^* The plates are entitled 'Architecture Modeme, Plans d'en-i 
semple de details, coupe, et elevations, constructions au Lavis. (Voir lai 
planche 2 pour la coupe verticale des deux ailes, et coupe longi-^ 
tudinale de Tentree et du grand corps de logis.)' 

8. ANCIENT and MODERN ARCHITECTURE: an unique and universal 

collection of Examples of Architectural Edifices, with sections and 
details, forming a History of Architecture of different Nations, from 
the earliest period to the present ; containing descriptive accounts and 
archsBological notices by MM. Jomard, ChampoUion-Figeac, Lang* 
lois, Dubeux, Em. Breton, Raoul-Rochette, L. Vandoyer, de Cau- 
niont, Girault de Prangey, Lenoir, J. Gailhabaud, etc. ; in 4 vols, large 
4to., accompanied by 400 very finely executed plates, engraved by 
tlie best engravers of England and France. Published, unbound, by 
Messrs. Didot, of Paris, at 300 francs. Price £ 12. \2s. Bound copies, 
price £ 14. 14*. Paris, 

*^* This is a work of the highest character yet published on 

Architecture, useful in practice as a book containing the several 

Styles and Ages, profusely displayed in splendid engravings, and 

equally adapted to the drawing-room or the library. The following 

JJstIs from Messrs, Didot'a Catalogue; 
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DETAIL DES VOLUMES. 



Ire SERIE. 



PlancheB. 



Le Kflaca, h. EUora, S 

Temple Visoua- Karma, k EUora, S 

Temple d'Aro^ris, k Edfou, S 

Sp^s d'Athor, k Ebsamboul, 2 

TV>mbeau de Nakschi-Roustam, I 

Temple dans Tile de Gozzo, 2 

Ti^sorerie d'Atr^, k Myc^nea, 8 

Acropole de Tyrintbe et de Myc^ncs, 2 

Porte des Lions, 2i Myc^oes, 1 

Ordres grecs, 1 

Temple de Jupiter, 2i S^inonte, 1 

Temple de S^geste, 2 

Temple de Th^^e, h, Ath^nea, 2 

Temple de Minerve, k Athj^nes, 2 

Temple de Vesta, k TiToIi, 3 

Basiliques de Pomp^i, de Rome, etc., 1 
Amphithd&tre Flavien (le (Jolis^;, k 

Rome, 6 

Amphith^&tre de Pola, 2 

MonimieDta ccltiques, 10 

BasUique de Saint- Clement, k Robie, 2 

Basilique de Saint- George, au V^labre, 3 

Eglise de Grotta-Ferrata, 1 

Eglise de Saint- Vital, k Ravenne, 2 

Cath^drale d'Ath^nes, 2 

Chapelle de Cividal du Frioul, 2 

Eglise de Sainte-Marie, k Toscanella, 5 

Eglise de San-Miniato, prte Florence, 4 

Cath^drale de Bonn, 1 

Mosqu^e de Cordoue, 6 

Mosqu^e de Toulouu au Caire, 2 

Mosqu^e d'El-Moyed, au Caire, 3 

Eglise de Saint- Fran9oi8, k Assise, 4 

Cath^rale de B&le, 1 

Palais Foscari, k Venise, 1 

EgUse de Saint-Zacharie, k Venise, 1 

Biblioth^ue de Saint-Marc, k Veniee, 1 

Nouvelles Procuraties, k Venise, 1 

Eglise de Saint-Gervais, k Paris, 1 
Eglise de Saint- Paul-Saint-Louis, k 

Paris, I 

Eglise de I'Hdtel des Invalides, k Pane, 8 

Halle au Bl^, k Paris, 2 

March^ Saint-Germain, k Paris, 2 

lit SERIE. 

Sphinx, lions et bdliers ^yptiens, 1 

Palais de M^uephtah, k Tbebesi 1. 

Maisona ^gyptiennes, 1 

Temple de Psestum, 4 

Ampbith^tre de Nimes, 3 

Arc de Trajan, k B^n^ent, I 

Arc de Septime S^Tire, k Rome, 2 

Tombeau de Calus Cestius, k Rome, 2 

Tombeau de C^ilia M^tella, k Rome, 3 
Basilique de Sainte-Marie in Coemedin, 

k Rome, 2 

Ambons k Sunt-Laiurent, )^ Rome, 2 

Cloitre de Saint-Paul hors les murs, 3 
Porche de Tatrium de I'^Uae de Lorach, 2 

Eglise de Saveniirea, 1 

Egliae de Saint-Martin, )^ Angen^ S 

Kgliae du Thtetocoa, )^ Conatantinople, 3 

Egliae de Saint-Fh»t, )^ P^rifueus, 4 



Flancfaea. 
Antel de I'dgliae de Combonrg, 2 

Portea aculpt^ de I'^liae du Capitole, 

k Cologne, 2 

Portail de I'^gliae de Saint-Jaoquea, )^ 

Ratiabonne, 2 

Portail de la cath^drale de Straabourg, 1 
Maisons de Cologne, 3 

Eglise de Saint- Simon, k Palenne, S 
Cathddrale de Palerme, 1 

Cath^drale de Fribourg, 1 

Cath^rale de Colore, 10 

Eglise de Saint- Etienne, k Vienne, 4 
Egliae de Saint- Laurent, k Nuremberg, 1 
Cath^drale d'York 2 

Cldcure du chceur de Notre-Dame, k 

Paris, 5 

Jub^ de P^gliae de la Madeleine, )^ 

Troyea, 2 

Chaire de l'4gliae de Saint- Etienne, )^ 

Vienne, i 

Buffet d'orgue de la cath^drale de 

Strasbourg, 1 

Fonts baptismauz, en Angleterre, 1 

Eglise de Dorchester (fenltre), 1 

Stdle capitulaire, k Salisbury, 1 

Maison de Jacoues Cosur, k Bourgea, 6 
Hdtel de viUe, a Saumur, 2 

Tombeau de r^v6que Bridport, )^ Salia- 

bury, 1 

Eglise de V^theuil, 2 

Vitrauz de la cathedrale d'Auch, 2 

Tombeau de Louis XII., k Saint- Denia, 2 
Eglise de Saint- Paul, k Londrea, 3 

Ille SERIE. 

Fortificationa hell^quea (prde Mia- 

aolonghi), 1 

Sp^os d'Abou-Sembyl, 3 

Hemi-Sp<oa k Girch^, 2 

Temple de Khons k Kamac, 3 

Tombeauz hypog^na k Th^be* et )^ 

Beni-Haaaan, 1 

Pyramidea de Giaeh, etc. 2 

Th^&tre de Jassua, 1 

Mura et porte de Meaatee, 1 

Temple de I'Honneur et de la Veitn, )^ 

Rome, 1 

Temple dit la Maiaon Carrie^ k Ntmea, 1 
Palais de Diocl^tien, k Spalatro, 1 

Maison de Pansa, k Pompti, 1 

Forum de Pomp&, 2 

Grand Th^&tte de Pomp&, 1 

Thermea d'Antonin Caracalla, 1 

Pont k Alcantara, et aqueduc prda Nhnet, 1 
Mura de Pomp^i et de Fal^riea, 2 

Tombeau de la famille Plautia, 1 

Egliae de Saint-Taxiarque, k Athinea, 1 
Moa<}u^ de Hassan, au Caire, 2 

Baptist^ Saint-Jean, k Poitiera, & 

Cathedrale de Spire, 

Cathddrale Saint-Martin, k Mayeace, » 
Egliae de Hadiscoe, i 

Cathedrale de Bourgea (porche), 3 

Baptiat^ de Piae, I 

Egliae de Notre-Dame, ^Trdrea, S 

Saiuite-Marie dea Pleura, k Florence^ & 
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Planches. 
Tsbenxade-autd, kllorence (San-Mi- 

diiele), 1 

Cloitre de Moissac, 3 

I^ais ^iscopal de Lidge, 1 
If ai8on» k Hanovre ( KoebeUnger*' 

Strasse), 8 

Fonts d' Avignon et de Cahors, 1 

Fortifications d'Aigues-Mortes, 1 

Ghapelle fun^raire, k Fonterrault, 1 

EgUse de la Chartreuse, pr^s Pavie, 3 

Basilique de Saint- Pierre, k Rome, 6 

Eglise de Gisors, 5 

Eglise du R^dempteur, k Venise, 2 
Eglise de Saint-£tienne-du-Mont, k 

Paris, 2 

Eglise de Saint-Ignace, k Rome, 1 

Cath^rale d'Evreux (boiseries), 3 

Hotel-de-Ville de Cologne, 3 

Tombeau du doge Vanvamini, k Venise, 2 

Docks de Londres, 1 

IVe SERIE. 

Palais k Pers^polis, 2 

Temples de Minerve Poliade, etc., 2 

Monum. chor. de Lysicrates, k Ath&nes, 1 

Horloge et Tour des Vents, Ath^nes, 1 

Tombeau k Telmissus, 1 

Tombeaux ^tnisques, 7 

Nymph^es pr^s de Rome et k Albano, 3 

C. de Romulus, dit de Caracalla k Rome, 1 

Basilique de Saint-Sabas, k Rome, 1 

Cath^drale de Treves, 9 



Planches. 
Baptist^re et tombeau de Saint-Con- 

stantin, k Rome, 1 

Eglise de Notre-Dame du Port, k Cler- 
mont, 3 
Eglise de Marmoutiers, 4 
Eglise de Royat, 1 
Cryptes romanes, 1 
Tombeaux dans la cath^drale de Tr^es, 3 
Alhambra, k Grenade, 3 
Chapelle Palatine, k Palerme, 3 
Eglise de Saint- Botolph, k Boston, 8 
Si^ge episc. dans la basilique Saint- 
Laurent, 1 
Stalles dans la cath^drale d' Amiens, 3 
Portes dans 1' Eglise abbatiale de Saint- 

Alban, 1 

Chkteau de M eilhant, 5 

Sarcophage de Sir Thomas Carew, 1 

Tombeau de Sir Thomas Tropenell, 1 
Chapelle s^pulcrale k Montmorillon, 3 
Eghse de Saint- Fran9ois des Nobles, k 

Perugia, 3 

Palais Strozzi, k Florence, 1 

Loge des Lances, k Florence, 1 

Maisons, k Rouen, 1 

Ch&teau de Chambord, 1 

Ch&teau d'Azay-le-Rideau, 8 

Fort de Saint-Andre, k Venise, 3 

Tombeau du cardinal d'Amboise, k 

Rouen, 3 

Eglise du J^sus, k Rome, 3 

Monuments mexicains, 13 



9. ENCYCLOPEDIE d' ARCHITECTURE, Journal Mensuel: con- 
tenant 120 Planches gravees publiees sous la direction de M. Yicroa 
Calliat, Architecte ; un Texte descriptif et des Notices historiques par 
M. Adolphe Lance, Architecte. 2 yols. (2 years) 4to. £ 2. 12«. 6^. 

L^ Encyclopedic d* Architecture ^ publiee sous le patronage des Artistes 
les plus eminentS) compte maintenant deux annees d'existence. Le 
grand succes qui a accueilli cette publication des son debut prouve que 
I'Editeur, en creant pour MM. les Architectes un organe veritable- 
nient usuel, est venu remplir nne lacune important. 

Ce qui recommande particulierement VEncychpedie d' Architecture, 
c'est d'abord que les planches qui y figurent, au lieu d'etre de simples ' 
illustrations plus ou moins bien choisies, mais isolees entre elks, se 
relient au contraire pour former des series completes d*un interet 
s^rieux et durable. En d'autres termes, ce n'est pas seulement telle 
ou telle partie d*un edifice que I'abonne de VEncyclop^die d'ArchiteC' 
ture trouve dans son journal, c'est V ensemble et tons les details de cet 
edifice ; et cela est si vrai que, dans un temps qui n'est pas eloign^, ce 
Recueil contiendra des monographies completes des monuments dont 
la nomenclature suit: Notre-Dame de Paris, — Sainte- Chapelle, 
— Cathedrals de Chartres,^- Chateaux de Chambord et db 
Gaillon, — Palais db Louvre, — Bibliotheque Sainte-Genb- 
viEVE, — Prison Mazas, etc. Ces monographies relics s^par^ment 
formeront un jour, par la combinaison la plus. 6conomique, une v^ru 
table bibliotheque d'architecte. 

On le voit, V Encyclop4die d Architecture est avant tout une colleo- 
tioB d'ouvrages s^pares sur des monuments choisis parmi les plus 
remarqaableSf et dont la plupart u^ttvuLeut €\4 VQAn^'V c« ^our tU 
relev^s, ni graves, nipubUis. ^w^ 
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